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Fresh Air 


and Feed in Making Beef 


The two go together says Harry Herr of Pennsylvania 








MONG the most success- 











the reputation for turn- 
ing out fine finished beef cattle 
every year. Shorthorns are the 
type of cattle that Mr Herr pre- 
fers, and he believes the careful 
selection of feeding stock is one 
of the main points in determining 
whether or not the work will re- 
sult in loss-or gain. Conservative 
and careful feeding, fresh air and 
plenty of good feed are other 
points emphasized by Mr Herr as 





ful steer feeders of r 4 : [5 
Lancaster county, Pa, is i 
Harry Herr, who has E 





price wherever possible. The own- 
er buys his feed in large quanti- 
ties, buying at a reduction of 
price. Nach year Mr Herr and 
his brother buy a carload of bran 
early in the fall, which results in 
a big saving. Last fall, on ac- 
ecunt of the extremely high price 
of bran, they did not buy a car- 
load, thinking the price might be 
lowered later on. However, when 
it was evidenced that the price 
was more apt to gotup than down 
Mr Herr bought his bran supply 
for the entire year, and this re- 
sulted in considerable saving. 








vital in turning out fat cattle at a 
profit. This year there were 20 
head of grade Shorthorns in his 
feed lot, and these were all Can- 
ada raised stock. Mr Herr believes 
Canadian steers make the best feeders, as they are very hardy, coming 
from a cold climate, and they seem to possess remarkabie fattening 
qualities. These steers, although raised entirely on grass in Canada, 
respond very auickly on grain feeding. The steers were bought at the 
Lancaster yards and averaged 1100 pounds each before feeding com- 
menced. They were started on grain feed on November 5, 1917, and 
receiving about eight pounds a day of the following grain mixture: 
3000 pounds of corn and cob chop, 300 pounds cottonseed meal, 400 
pounds bran, and 300 pounds cf a ready mixed commercial fattening 
feed. This grain was mixed up in two-ton quantities. 

Along with the grain mixture is fed all the corn fodder the steers 
will clean up. The corn fodder is fed morning and night, and at noon 
alfalfa hay is supplied. The fodder corn is shredded before feeding 
and, as the owner believes, more of it is used in this way than if fed 
whole. Later on in the fall this ration is increased gradually until 
January, when the steers are on full feeding, receiving about 12 pounds 
per day per head of the grain mixture, along with the roughage. Mr 
Herr has found that 12 pounds is 


Feeder Steers Nearly Ready for Market 
This bunch of steers was fattened on the farm of Frank Brown of 
Pennsylvania last winter. A camera cannot bring out the evidence of 
the master hand that had charge of the feeding. 


He raises enough corn to-feed 
all the steers with corn cob chop 
and plenty of fodder corn. The 
alfalfa hay is also raised on the 
farm. These steers are kept ina 
barn during the winter, but there is a good-sized feed lot for exercise. 
They are not put on grass at any time of the yéar. Mr Herr believes 
that steers should have plenty of fresh air, which is evidenced by the 
fact that during the coldest weather, when the barn happened to be 
left open, he would find the steers sleeping out in the barn yard, pro- 
viding it was not snowing or wind was not too strong. The section of 
the barn where the steers are kept is well ventilated, and the owner is 
very particular to have plenty of clean bedding at all times. Water is 
supplied by a watering tank in the stable. The water supply comes 
from a spring higher up on the hill, and is forced through pipes by 
means of a hydraulic ram. On only one or two occasions did the water 
get thin ice in the tank. Mr Herr believes in a supply of moderately 
warm water as a big factor in keeping up the gains during the coldest 
part of the winter. 

Unlike some of the other feeders, Mr Herr does not market any of 
the steers until after June 1, as he believes the market is a little higher 
at that time, and the longer feeding period would seem to dispose of 
more feed, and this is a most econ- 





about all the corn feed that a 
steer will eat and digest profit- 
ably. He believes that it is very 
necessary to keep a steer filled up 
on feeds such as fodder and hay. 
This tends to enlarge the capacity 
of the steers, and keeps them feel- 
ing well satisfied. The presence 
of the roughage also seems to help 
in economical use of the grain 
feed. This ration is giving good 
Satisfaction; at no time have any 
of the steers had any trouble with 
indigestion or looseness of bowels 
on account of feeding. 

Mr Herr thinks that bran in 
the ration is quite important in 
keeping the digestive system in 








omical way of marketing farm- 
raised crops of corn and hay. All 
feeds are ground by a grinder, the 
power for which is furnished by 
an electric motor, the current for 
running the motor comes from a 
local electric company. This motor 
is more satisfactory than any gas 
engine, he says, as it never balks, 
and the power for running it can 
be secured at a fairly low cost 
from a local plant. 

A few cows are also kept on 
this farm and the milk is mar- 
keted in Lancaster. Mr Herr be- 
lieves that this year will not be as 
satisfactory for profitable fatten- 
ing as the years immediately pre- 








good working order. It is just 
as important in making a profit 
on a steer to buy feed economical- 


ly as to sell the steers at a high judging the character of the man. 


Herr Home and a Place of Beauty 


Read the story of how Harry Herr makes a success with steers 
each year. His fine home is as good evidence as anyone wants for 


ceding, on account of the high 

prices that he had to pay for feed 

last year. The prices of beef have, 
[To Page 395.] 
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Do [| Want a Farm ‘Tractor? 


New York farmers answer pertinent question 


The government recently interviewed 250 New 
York farmers who own and use tractors in their 
farm work. The purpose was to secure information 
that would be helpful to others who may want to 
get one of these splendid farm helpers. The results 
are summarized below. 

Under what general conditions are the tractors 
worked as reported by New York farmers? 

“Surface, for the greater part, rolling; soil, a 
comparatively heavy loam, with heavy clay sub- 
soil, small stones very plentiful, and larger ones 
quite numerous in many cases. The latter 
range in size from those which will roll out 
when the plow hits them, to fixed rocks which 
will cause a breakage of plow or hitch, or a 
sprung beam, unless a wooden break-pin or a 
spring trip is used.” 

What farms use tractors? 

“The farms on which tractors have been used 
in New York are very diversified. On practical- 
ly all, at least half a dozen different field crops 
are grown, while on many farms eight or nine 


are found. The miscellaneous crops include 
principally cabbage, tomatoes, peas, carrots and 
other vegetables. On a few farms there is a 


small amount of tillable pasture, which, since 
it is not strictly a crop and is comparatively un- 
important, has not been included.” 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
ractors? 

“The greatest advantage of the tractor lies 
in its ability to perform the work in a shorter 
time than when horses are employed. This point 
was mentioned by about 50% of the owners. In 
New York by far the greater part of the plowing 
is ordinarily done with walking plows. Even 
the 2-plow tractor, therefore, results in a con- 
siderable increase in the rate of plowing. The 
saving in man labor was next in importance, as 
would naturally be expected, as this is the logi- 
cal result of using a machine which will permit 
one man to do the work faster than with the 
outfits previously used. 

“The ability to do better work in plowing and 
preparing the soil is placed third. ~While 
economy, power available for belt work, and 
work in hot weather were given about the same 
emphasis, they were mentioned by only a small 
percentage of the tractor owners. In regions 
where considerable plowing must be done in hot 
weather, the last mentioned advantage is of 
marked importance, which illustrates how the 
value of the tractor varies according to local 
conditions. 

“Under disadvantages, the inability to use 


the tractor satisfactorily until the top soil of the 
entire field is well dried out, was mentioned by 
about 50% of the farmers, On the comparative- 
ly heavy soil in New York, packing will frequent- 


ly be injurious in low spots when most of the 
field is fit to work. Next to this feature is the 
dilliculty of obtaining an efficient operator. This 
is by no means confined to New York or the 
east, but is generally true wherever tractors are 
used. Delays from breakdowns came third in 
importance, but this is often due to ineiflicient 
operation. 

‘Unsatisfactory work on hilly and rough land, 
especially in stony fields, is frequently men- 
tioned. Expense in operation was occasionally 
mentioned, while unsatisfactory operation in 
small and irregular fields was referred to in a 
few cases. Such difficulties, however, can usual- 
ly be overcome by the rearrangement of fields, 
removal of fences, and following a proper sys- 
tem of laying out the lands for plowing under 
these conditions. Lack of power was mentioned 
by a few men, but this can scarcely be classed 
as a disadvantage of the tractor, as it is usually 
the result of error in choosing a machine too 
small for the work required of it.” 

Does the tractor enable a farmer to increase his 
icreage per man unit? 

“Bighty-four per cent of these New York 
tractor owners say that the tractor has proved 
a profitable investment to them. Of this num- 
ber, a little over one-third, after purchasing the 
machine, increased the acreage they were farm- 
ing. With the tractor, as with any other farm 
machine, it is important that a suitable size 
should be selected for a given acreage. Out of 
237 owners, 118 say that the 3-plow outfits are 


more suitable for their farms, while only 110 rec- 
ommend the 2-plow size; nine men stated that 
4-plow tractors would be the best for them, 
whereas more than two-thirds of the entire 
number of owners had originally bought 2-plow 
outfits. 

“While the 2-plow machine is recommended 
by a majority of owners of farms of 150, or fewer, 
crop acres as being most suitable for farms of 
that size, even a considerable percentage of these 
men recommend the 3-plow machines. This, tak- 
en with other facts, leads to the conclusion that, 
in general, the 2-plow tractor does not increase 
sufliciently the amount of work which one man 
can do, hence does not possess, in an adequate 
degree, the greatest advantage of tractors in 
general, namely, timeliness in performing farm 
operations through much more rapid work than 
is possible with horses. Moreover, a 2-plow 
tractor does not ordinarily develop enough pow- 
er to make it suitable for operating separators, 
large ensilage cutters, etc, which are tasks for 
which power is required on many eastern farms. 
It happens not infrequently that the owner of a 
2-plow tractor has to hire an engine with slight- 
ly more power to do his belt work, so it is not 
to be wondered at that in case he was buying 
another machine he would select one with more 
power. The 3-plow tractor is distinctly the fa- 
vorite among owners of farms containing 151 or 
more crop acres.” 


‘ What may be stated as the possible life of a trac- 
or: 


“Tractor owners were asked for an opinion as 
to the number of years their own particular 
machines would give satisfactory service, and 
also to give an estimate of the average life of 
farm tractors. The answers the men gave aver- 
aged nine years for their own machines, 8% 
years for all tractors.” 

What about repairs for tractors? 

“Of 86 tractor owners in New York who had 
used their outfits one season or less, 31 reported 
that they had spent nothing for repairs. The 
others had repair bills varying from a few cents 
to $100, the average being $17, making the aver- 
age repairs for the entire group about $11. Com- 
paratively few machines go through their sec- 
ond season without repair charges. The aver- 
age repairs for 102 New York outfits between 
the ages of 13 and 24 months was $34. For 30 
machines between the ages of 25 and 36 months, 
the average repairs amounted to $101. These 
machines were almost exclusively 2 and 3-plow 
outfits. The repairs were somewhat heavier 
for the 3-plow than for the 2-plow machines, but 
the larger machines also averaged more days’ 
use annually, since they were generally on the 
larger farms.” 

How many acres may be plowed per day by using 
a tractor? 

“Theoretically, a 14-inch plow, when drawn by 
a tractor, should cover approximately three acres 
in an ordinary working day of 10 hours, as the 
average plowing speed is slightly more than two 
miles per hour. A 2-plow machine should plow 
six acres and a 5-plow outfit 15 acres per day, 
provided both travel at the average rate of speed 
and are kept moving. According to the figures 
furnished by tractor owners in New York, the 
area covered per day (10 net working hours) in 
plowing, with the tractors most commonly used, 
is 4% and 6% acres for the 2 and 3-plow outfits, 
respectively, These acreages aré considerably 
lower than are usually covered by the same 
sized outfits working under more favorable con- 
ditions, such as large, level fields, and lighter 
soil.” 

What does the fuel cost? 

“Based on the figures given below for the New 
York farms reporting, the average cost per acre 
plowed for gasoline, oil, and grease is about 9914 
cents where gasoline is used, and 49 cents where 
kerosene is used, with an allowance of 2 cents 
per acre made for gasoline used in warming up.” 

Does the tractor save hired help in operating a 
farm? 


“The saving in hired help effected through 
use of the tractor is very frequently quite an 


important item in reducing the cost of farming 
operations. That this is quite a factor if a 
great many cases is indicated by the fact that, 
of 217 owners, 185, or 85%, stated that the trac- 
tor had effected a saving in the amount of hired 
help necessary to operate the farms. Not all 
of these men furnished an estimate of the 
amount saved, but 57 did give such an estimate. 
The average saved in wages through the use of 
the tractor on these 57 farms amounted to $213 
annually. This would be equivalent to one man 
for 71 days at $3 per day; and would be quite 
an item on most eastern farms.” 


As to quality of work, does it equal what was done 
by the old way? 
“Not a few farmers when considering the 


purchase of a tractor hesitate because of the 
fear that they may not be able to do the work 
as satisfactorily as with horses. This applies 
principally td plowing. That there is little rea- 
son for this attitude is indicated b¥ the fact that 
more than 50% of tractor owners report that the 
quality of work done by the tractor is better 
than that done by horses, while only 6% say it’ 


-is poorer. The quality of work done in plow- 


ing does not depend so much upon the tractor 
as upon the plow and its adjustment. Under 
average conditions the work done by most en- 
gine gang plows when properly adjusted is fuliy 
equal, and often superior, to the work done by 
either a walking or gang plow drawn by horses 
and operated by a skillful plowman. If a job of 
plowing where a tractor is used is not satisfac- 
tory, it is not usually the fault of the tractor, 
but of the plow, or, more probably, it is due to 
misadjustment of the plow. 

“The average depth of plowing done with 
tractors by the New York farmers who furnished 
data is a little over 7% inches. The average 
depth they had previously plowed with horses 
was slightly less than 6% inches. While this 
deeper plowing is ordinarily considered as in- 
dicating a better quality of work, it does not ap- 
pear to have had any marked effect on the crop 
yields. As to the quality of disking, or other 
work on plowed land, 95% of New York tractor 
owners reporting say that their tractors are sat- 
isfactory for use on plowed land.” 

Who operates the tractor in New York? 

“Of the tractors owned by New York farmers 
reporting, about 82% are operated by the owner 
or some member of his family, the best results 
usually being obtained by this class of operators. 
Twenty-eight per cent of New York owners re- 
ported no time lost in the field on account of 
trouble with the outfit. The average time lost 
per day by the 72% reporting trouble is a litile 
less than one hour.” 


Satisfaction in Pure Breds 
F. A. CLARK, PIKE COUNTY, ILL 

Pure-bred sheep are no more trouble than 
scrubs, and the satisfaction of having a hand- 
some, uniform flock is very conducive to better 
care, shelter and feeding than a lot of scrubby, 
bare bellies that shear only about half as much 
and are a continual eyesore to the owner. In 
keeping pedigrees and registering, there is, of 
course, a little more time and care required, but 
it is usually well paid for in the sale of breeding 
stock. Which breed to choose is a good deal & 
matter of personal liking, and a man ought to 
get what he likes best, 

Good ewes, good shelter, a dry place for lamb- 
ing and vigilant care of the newborn lambs in 
cold weather are some of the chief things to 
look out for in starting. Small pens should be 
provided for the ewe until the lamb is a day or 
two old, especially in the case of twins, until 
the lambs are owned by the ewe, 

Some clover or other protein feed is required 
in suitable feeding. Plenty of salt and frequent 
change of pasture help to prevent stomach 
worms. The ewes should lamb in February or 
March in this section, to be marketed before 
the hottest weather and the dry pasture period, 
as late lambs do not grow well in fly time and on 
dry pasture. " 
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What Dehydration Means and Will Do 


' Saving all in years of plenty—By A. 


EDUCTION of moisture content in 

fruits and vegetables is in prin- 
ciple not new to the American 
home, as a means of conserving 
the food supply. With the earliest 
beginnings of pioneer days, ap- 
ples, peaches, corn, pumpkins and other farm 
crops were dried for winter consumption. In 
more recent times all apple growing sections of 
the country have taken up the work of drying 
or evaporating apples, placing by gradual de- 
yelopment the business on a commercial basis, 
until now it is a factor of no mean proportions 
in rounding out a generous profit from the 
orchards. 

With the increasing need of all food stuffs 
new life has been given to the principle applied 
in the preparation of an evaporated apple, taking 
it out of the field of this one kind of fruit and not 
only applying it to many others, but also making 
it of vital value to the vegetable realm. Dehy- 
dration is the new term as applied to the process 
of diminishing the moisture content of all fruits 
and vegetables. 

However, the enlarged application of this 
drying principle promises well to cover the field 
of edibles. One pound of dehydrated apples is 
equal to eight pounds fresh fruit, and One pound 
of potatoes an equivalent of 6.6 pounds in the 
fresh state. . 





Long in Operation Abroad 


In Germany the principle of dehydration has 
been more systematically followed up than in 
this country. But great progress has been made 
in America in reducing the moisture content 
without impairing nutritive values and palat- 
ableness. In America one of the foremost men 
in the business is Waldron Williams of New 
York, who is interested in factories at Webster, 
N Y, Bound Brook, N J, and Middle River, Cal. 
Mr Williams’s own words best tell the interest- 
ing story of dehydration as ap- 


but the alert Herr Direktor had seen that I had 
some, and more out of politeness than anything 
else, expressed a desire to see them. It was 
plain he was at once interested, and before long 
had six or seven of his technical associates sum- 
moned to the office, and they, too, were im- 
pressed. 

‘“The Herr Direktor dismissed them, and when 
the room was cleared, turned to me eagerly and 
said: ‘Mr Williams, name your price. I did 
not believe vegetables could ever be dried to 
look like your samples.’ As our patents were 
then pending in Germany, I was not prepared 
to come to terms, but I left that establishment 
satisfied that we Yankees had forged a long way 
ahead in a difficult art. 

“How well we have succeeded in retaining 
the flavor of fresh vegetables is evidenced by 
the testimony of a New York housekeeper, a 
friend of mine. Merely to satisfy her curiosity, 
I sent her a package of our dried spinach. The 
next time I saw her she said: ‘Why, Mr Wil- 
liams, that spinach was actually fresher than the 
green stuff I buy at my grocer’s.’ Naturally, 
because that spinach was dried inside of eight 
hours from the time it was picked, while the 
provision store was selling spinach anywhere 
from a week to 10 days old.” 


Less Heat in New Process 


The principal difference between dehydration 
as applied to vegetables, and evaporation as ap- 
plied to fruit, is in the degrees of heat required 
for the process. By the latter process a high 
heat is necessary, often approximating the boil- 
ing point and lending a tendency to break down 
the cell structures and permit the aroma and 
food value to partly pass off in vapor. By the 
dehydrating process the temperature never ex- 


ceeds 160 degrees and the cell structures and. 


food values remain undisturbed. The air in the 
edrying cabinet is standardized by a pre-cooling 


H.. Pulver 


By the new system coming into practice it means 
that in years of great plenty no crops need be 
dumped back on the land, as has been done in 
the past, but the heavy yields may be processed 
and kept for one, two or a dozen years, and 
consumed as needed, the only requirement be- 
ing fulfilled of the moisture content being re- 
duced so that the vegetable or fruit may enter 
what might be termed the ‘‘dry-fresh” state. 


Handling New York Special Crops 


Among the members of the western New York 
bean growers’ association there is still much dis- 
satisfaction over the method employed by the 
government last year in handling the bean crop 
of the country. A special meeting of the asso- 
ciation was recently held in Rochester and one 
more effort will be made to persuade the food 
administration that eastern bean interests are 
also entitled to some consideration. Export ship- 
ment of beans last season was permitted 
only through the direct permission of the bean 
division of the Federal grain corporation and 
late in the season it developed to the point 
where there was virtually a strict embargo 
against shipment of beans out of the country. 

Cases were cited in which bean men, having 
made export sales, were refused the necessary 
shipping permit, and in the absence of any mar- 
ket locally, were forced to hold the stock for 
months, awaiting a sale. Appeal to the oflicials 
of the bean division brought little satisfaction. 
As late as last June, according to a check made 
by the New York state food commission, there 
were thousands of bushels of beans in the hands 
of growers that it was impossible to market. It 
was proposed to give aid, but nothing practical 
developed. 

All this was set forth at the meeting of the 
association. Further, it was explained that 
while the market for New York state beans had 
stagnated, the government last spring virtually 

took over the entire pinto bean 





plied to fruits and vegetables: ea 

“The process consists in utiliz- f 
ing air currents at relatively low 
temperatures, which serve to draw 
out and carry off the moisture in 
the cut-up vegetables, while leav- 
ing them unimpaired in flavor and 
nutritive value. The vegetables 
are raw and not parboiled, or in 
any way cooked, when subjected 
to the moisture extracting process. 

“The time required to dry the 
products depends essentially upon 
the fruits or vegetables dealt with. 
The period of treatment ranges 
between two hours and something 
short of five hours. For instance, 
fresh beets contain 87% and toma- 
toes 94% of moisture. The larger 
the volume of water the longer 
the drying operation. By our 
system we keep the percentage of 











crop of the west at good prices. 
The association will now labor to 
convince the food administration 
that New York’s bean interests 
are not negligible and should re- 
ceive the attention they deserve. 

Monroe county cabbage grow- 
ers are sending their crops inte 
winter storage rather than accept 
the small quotations now prevail- 
ing. The high prices of last win- 
ter, reaching $50 per ton, are re- 
membered by many, yet before 
the winter ended the price sagged 
to $10. Many growers from this 
county are growing their own 
seed, and pronounce it superior to 
the commercial seed, both in yield 
and germination. The method is 
simple and is carried out as fol- 
lows: 

Heads for seed are selected in 








moisture well inside of 12%. This 
Prevents the development of mir- 
ro-organisms that promote fer- 
mentation. Before our plants were 
working for the market it occurred to me that 
it might be well to visit Germany to see how our 
Products compared with those turned out by 
the factories there. I chose to make my -first 
call upon the managing director of the most 
noted of the vegetable drying companies. He 
received me in a very handsomely appointed 
office, bearing all the hallmarks of commercial 
Success, and courteously asked me to explain 
the object of my visit. I did this briefly. At 
— Herr Direktor waved his hand deprecating- 
‘y, and expressed his sincere regret that I 
Should come so far to lay anything before him 
pertaining to the art of drying. ‘I could have 
Saved you the trip, Mr Williams, because we 
know all there is to know about drying and 
improvement, and to show us something new is 
quite impossible,’ he said. 

“Naturally, I was not disposed to linger, 
neither was I inclined to display my samples, 


Young Orchard and Vegetable Crops 


While the young orchard is coming on, cabbage and berries are grown 


as immediate profit makers. 


and then heating system. Peas, for instance, 
would be put on trays and subjected to a heat 
of 140 degrees for three hours, when they are 
finished. 

Before long the cabinets will be placed on the 
market so that farmers generally may take ad- 
vantage of this system of processing their fruits 
and vegetables for market or home use. The 
general adoption of plans along this line means 
that in years of abundant yields of any kind of 
crop an eflicient means of putting aside the crop 
for future use will be at hand. 

A year ago, onions, celery, cabbage, potatoes 
and nearly the whole list of vegetables topped 
such a high price that in some parts they were 
practically prohibitive in price when in meager 
supply. But in other seasons when there is a 


prodigious supply of onions, cabbage and other 
crops, such sections as are able to dehydrate 
the crops will make good money from the work. 


the fall, retaining roots and all 
leaves. These are placed in a pit, 
where they can be protected from 
the weather like any other crop. 
The heads are planted in the spring, placed 
about four feet apart in a row. The leaves are 
cut cross-wise to the bud, and as the outside 
leaves decay they are removed to prevent decay 
of stump. When the new growth comes up it 
is trained to a trellis to prevent any damage 
from the wind. In the fall after podding time 
the plants are cut off and hung up to dry. The 
seed is threshed out with a flail. Forty heads 
will produce from two to three pounds of seed. 
An experiment tried in a small way in Onon- 
daga county this year has shown that broom 
corn can be grown in that district, and as a re- 
sult the crop will be planted next season by. 
W. A. Peck, the experimenter, and several neigh- 
boring farmers. A small amount of seed was 
planted by Mr Peck, following a broom manufac- 
turer’s direCtions. This matured well and was 
made into brooms. Many years ago broom corn’ 
{To Page 396.] 
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Agriculture at Peace Conference 

It is well that the president should represent 
the United States at the peace council. His per- 
sonality embodies the hopes of the masses every- 
where for a league of nations that shall insure 
peace and prosperity. This result will come only 
if the world’s basic industry, agriculture, is safe- 
guarded adequately by the peace council. Hence 
our letter to President Wilson urging that he 
include in the American delegation a competent 
was 
written, the demand for such representation has 
widespread. should be 
The farmers and the mothers of 


representative of agriculture. Since it 


become Women also 


represented. 
the world may well be consulted in its remaking. 
Further emphasis of this truth is unnecessary. 


It is an axiom. 


Reduce Outgo and Taxes 

economy is demanded 
from congress. It is now possible, even though 
war's aftermath keeps a big army “over there” 
for months. All sinecures in the public service 
should be abolished forthwith. Let orders for 
war material be reduced or cancelled. Economy 
can begin today in a large way, although the 
economic change may be made gradually. Don’t 
let the nation’s industrial life be upset by a 
flood of men looking for more jobs than can be 
It will take some time for 


Instant, rigid, utter 


offered on short notice. 


legitimate industry to get back, but it will come 
fast, and in due course will give work at fair 
wages for everyone who really wants work. 
Farmers will be ready, come spring, to employ 
a great many men, but only at wages that the 


larin ‘an earn. 
Farmers and other patriots willingly 
acts of congress in voting unlim- 


have 


supported the 


ited funds to push the war to a finish. But 
Senator Borah let the cat out of the bag, the 
other day, when he said: “If the public knew 


spending money down here 
they would mob us.” We are all willing to pay 
the price of victory, but we do not want that 
price to be a continuous performance after vic- 
tory is won. 

All forms of public expenditure and extrava- 
gance, in the last analysis, have te be paid out 
of what comes from the soil and from labor, 


how we had been 


That is why farmers insist upon a return by 
local, state and federal administrations to the 
economy which farmers practice. Thrift and 
avoidance of waste by the whole people have 
done much, but are only a tithe of the waste of 
war here and in other countries. For instance, 
we have all been economizing in the use of 
paper, but the government continues to waste 
millions in printing and circulating useless pub 
docs. 

Demobilization has begun none too soon to 
stop the expense that-militarists might be only 
too glad to continue. Away with all this talk 
about spending billions upon permanent can- 
tonments and universal military training. Why 
the latter, now that reconstruction aims to in- 
sure a century of peace? Furthermore, the 
great war demonstrated that citizen soldiers, 
quickly trained to meet new conditions, sur- 
passed the German veterans after 50 years of 
universal military training under autocratic 
government. 





These, Too, Are Heroes 

One of these days when the history of the 
great war is written there will be recorded the 
many instrumentalities that brought victory to 
the allies. What food did will be at the top of 
the list. The boys over there were the agents, 
the superb human agencies that defeated the 
foe. And over here the soldiers in thie furrows 
were the power that made it possible for those 
overseas heroes to be made. Glory to both! 
How these farm boys do long to go. Their re- 
maining behind is a hardship that no pen can 
describe. 

To these who have to remain there is a trag- 
edy with each; and perhaps the greatest of all, 
the county farm bureau agents, each one of 
whom could have gone where glory was, could 
have gone with bars or leaves on his shoulder 
straps, but who remains back because duty makes 
him stay. Those are heroes, multitudes over 
there, but as you think of them, think also of 
the farm boys at hard work and long hours 
raising the food, and of the county agent cap- 
tains giving their hearts, souls and strength to 
the great cause in the humbler ranks, where 
neither swords glisten nor bugles blow. These 
men are heroes, also. Never forget that. 


Dehydrated fruits and vegetables will prob- 
ably be very much more in evidence in 1919 than 
ever before. Extensive and 
Saving Perishable reasonably satisfactory ex- 
Products periments have been car- 
2 ried on the past season, and 
the department of agriculture has large plans 
for a campaign to increase the use of such food 
stuffs. Last spring the army used 14 million 
pounds dehydrated food stuffs with a value of 
three million dollars. In recent weeks Cana- 
dian and American dehydrated plants have re- 
ceived government orders for over 40 million 
pounds of same, to be manufactured. and deliv- 
ered between now and July 1 next, representing 
an expenditure of 10 million dollars. These 
orders included chiefly potatoes, carrots and 
onions. Here is what is practically a brand new 
outlet for perishable produce. It has much of 
promise in the way of taking up at least a part 
of the surplus which too often in the past has 
been little better than wasted. This week 
American Agriculturist prints a comprehensive 
description ‘of this important process. 


Dealers are now allowed by Hoover to add 
another cent to the cost of retailing milk in New 
York. Selling it at 17 cents 

Cost Plus for Milk a quart and paying produc- 
ers 8.6 cents, leavés dealers 

a spread of 8.4 cents. This compares with the 
spread of 7.2 cents allowed last January-Mar®h. 
How can such increase be justified? And this 
is on the basis of milk testing 3.6%, which is 
certainly high and in many instances better 
than is delivered to consumers. Are we wrong 
in repeating that the food administration is 
handling the dealers with great tenderness? 
Does anybody believe it costs as much to dis- 
tribute milk in New York city as it does to 
produce it? When it costs 4.25 cents a quart 


‘by war. 


Editorial Page American Agriculturist 


to deliver milk in Philadelphia, does any sane 
man believe it costs twice as much for the same 
service in New York city? Now that the war is 
won, producers will no longer submit to this 
milk price injustice. Neither will they submit 
to being eternally investigated, as stated in the 
milk column of this issue. Let us meet the is- 
sue squarely; milk on a cost plus basis, and let 
it sell for what it is worth. If the fight has to 
be fought over again, the time to do it is now, 


Opening today at Chicago, to continue through 
the coming week, the great International live 
stock exposition is of pe- 
culiar importance this year, 
The great cry of the lead- 
ers down at Washington in considering the after- 
war reconstruction period is for fats and more 
fats. Never before were such earnest’ appeals 
made to agriculture to build up numbers in 
meat animals and in dairy herds. An unpre- 
cedented demand is in sight, certainly for the 
next two or three years, to supply devastated 
Europe with animal products. In fact, many 
deep thinkers go so far as to believe there 
should be built up a worth-while export busi- 
ness not only in cattle, and perhaps swine, but 
also in horses, so serious are the inroads made 
Brought more closely home, there is 
every evidence of an active feeding season on 
American farms just ahead of us. Everyone who 
can attend the international exposition can 
doubtless carry away ideas well worth the ef- 
fort. The management advises American Agri- 
culturist that the displays will be of exceeding 
interest to farmers and stockmen. 


Fats and More Fats 


Secretary Houston at last admits an incom- 
petency in his department. He writes to the 
senate regarding department data 
as to cost of producing wheat: 
“this material is wholly inade- 
quate upon which to base a con- 
clusion as to the true cost of producing the 1918 
wheat crop.” That official thus justifies the 
point made repeatedly by the American Agricul- 
turist. We have shown that official reports as 
to farmers’ interests and espécially as to costs 
of production were at times inadequate, if not 
false, some of them based upon prejudice or 
upon the opinions of impractical scientists. Sec- 
retary Houston backs us up as to wheat. Is it 
not safe to assume that equally erroneous data 
have been used regarding wool, milk and hogs 
by other officials? 


The Truth Is 
Coming Out 


We should use butter in preference to butter 
substitutes, because butter is a protective food 
against disease, where oleo is 
not; and butter is a growth 
stimulator, where oleo is not. 
Butter is food and in addition is the vital factor 
for health and growth. It is needed on the farm 
table equally as regularly as on the city table. 
It is needed to make strong youth in the country 
as vitally as in the city. There is but one an- 
swer—we must use butter, not oleo, and we 
must keep at it until not oleo, but real butter is 
used on every farm table. Let’s be true to one 
another. Let’s use the products that our 
neighbors make. Doing anything else is farm 
disloyalty. 


Butter Is Better 


It would be interesting to know the value of 
the grain which has been spoiled or which is a 
e. total loss, due to rats. Every 
Starve the Rats farmer knows there is a con- 
siderable loss on his own place 
each year, but perhaps fails to think what the 
loss would be if he should multiply his own 
loss by’that of every other farmer in the United 
States. It is safe to say that the total loss 
would feed the boys “over there” for some time. 
Our granaries will soon be filled to overflowiné. 
A rat-proof bin or elevator not only saves the 
individual money, but benefits the nation. D0 
a real service by making those old wooden bias 
rat-proof before it is time to start cribbing 
corn. 
County Agents in the United States number 
2300, representing more than 80% of the agtk~- 
cultural counties gnd 97% of the agriculture. 
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Government Control Comes High 

Each day brings its notable develop- 
ment of progress toward permanent 
peace basis. There now seems to be 
no disturbing difference in the official 
mind between essential and non-essen- 
tiai industries, and this means that all 
will be on practically the same basis 
so far as securing raw materials for 
manufacture is concerned. In the 
reconstruction programs the railroads, 
the public utility and shipbuilding are 
at the moment given most considera; 
tion in order to help along the read- 
justment toward pre-war normal con- 
ditions. Meanwhile the war industries 
poard is making every effort in cases 
where large numbers of men are laid 
off from munition and other govern- 
ment factories to aid in securing em- 
ployment for these in private indus- 
trial plants, and thus prevent too vio- 
lent a jar in the labor situation. Ac- 
cording to a leading manufacturer of 
automobiles, raw materials are what 
are wanted at the moment more than 
any Other one thing. ‘When the busi- 
ness declined it was not from lack of 
demand, but on account of war condi- 
tions which made transportation by 
automobile of secondary importance. 
it the stress is past, the auto- 
mobile demand will certainly reassert 
itself.” While not publicly announced, 
indications point to the possibility of 
lower prices in copper metal. 

Upward of 70,000 employees of the 
railroads now under government con- 
trol, including telegraph and telephone 


now tl 











operators, are to benefit by big in- 
crease in wages, announced by Direc- 
tor-General McAdoo under date of 
November 16. It involves increases 
in wages which must be paid by the 
public approximating 380 million dol- 
lars annually. A day’s work is to be 
8 hours and overtime to be paid at 


the rate of time and a half. 
Disposal of Public Utilities 


Meanwhile the public prints an- 
at 


nounce that through the operations of 
the railroads by the government and 
the guaranteeing of fixed returns to 
the companies, the past nine months 
show a loss to the government of some 


$200,000,000. While gross revenues 
from freight, passenger and express 
trafic have grown rapidly since Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, when Uncle Sam took 
over the control, operating expenses, 
including largely big payments of back 
Wages and higher rates of current 
wages, have more than kept pace. 
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After War 
Problems 





PM DU 


In these iniatial reconstruction days 
much attention is given the control 
of the railroads and the express and 
wire service by the government. The 
latter guaranteed certain rates of 
earnings to the owners of most of 
these properties. Coincidentally the 
government has advanced wages 
Sharply, which have more than offset 
the income. This operating cost is, in 
some cases, materially higher, as in 
the case of rail freights, meaning 
deficits. 

On the part of very many people 
there is much chafing over intimations 
that the government may seek to per- 
manently own or control these public 
utilities. The administration has with- 
in a few days taken over the control 
of the ocean cable system, and is now 
evidently experimenting in a cut in 
domestic telegraph rates. It has been 
asserted that the British postoffice tel- 
egraph (government) service has been 
run at an actual and big loss for 44 
years, the 6-penny (12-cent) tele- 
grams being delivered at cost to the 
government of 22 cents, meaning that 
the taxpayer over there must make up 
this deficit equivalent to 10 cents in 
each telegram. 

The night message telegrams are to 
be reduced by the postmaster-general 
beginning January 1. Telegrams from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast 
{night messages) will cost a minimum 
of 20 cents for 10 words, and 1 cent 
for each extra word for the greatest 
distances; and 50 cents for 10 words 
and 2 cents for each word for the 
lesser distances. 

Ed 


Land for Returning Soldiers 
May I say a word regarding the pro- 
posed. farm reclamation plan of Sec 
Lane? Two of my neighbors were dis- 
cussing the scheme this evening and 
they agreed fully that every farmer 
of the country must know the plan to 
be either a fool idea or originated by 
men who know nothing about agricul- 
tural conditions. Isn’t this plan after 
all a scheme to build up southern and 
western states at the expense of east- 
ern agriculture? It is dastardly and 
loathsome. To let this plan eventuate 
would be acrime against decent farm- 
ers. I hope American Agriculturist 
will continue its fight in behalf of 
eastern farming. You have done our 
farmers a_ service in sounding the 
alarm that can never be paid back, 
but keep up the fight, for unless this 




















Victory Everywhere 


Expresses Itself 





scheme is stopped at once, it will gain 
headway, and if it is put into effect it 
will mean ruination of thousands.— 
[E. M. Anderson, New York. 

In your article on agricultural re- 
construction you have touched upon a 
very vital and important matter. We 
already have enough aversion to agri- 
culture without it being fostered by 
the federal government by placing 
untrained or inexperienced men upon 
farms made like a farce scene for the 
occasion. What the government needs 
to do is to make the environment of 
these men such as will create in them 
a love for the country and farm work 
through successful results of their la- 
bor. Certainly we need these men 
right back in the country from which 
they were withdrawn. The farms will 
need them all the more sorely when 
the war is done for those remaining 
are older, death has removed many 
more, and the boys naturally farm- 
trained are being withdrawn into in- 
dustry so largely that the natural res- 
ervoir for farmers even in our finest 
farm areas of the nation is being rap- 
idly depleted. For the sake of the 
country oppose with all your might 
any scheme so ill-starred, and so cer- 
tain of fatal results. Let the federal 
land bank aid the returning men to 
establish themselves upon the many 
good farms already idle or much un- 
der cultivated in all parts of the best 
farming sections of the nation. You 
are a benefactor if you can set in mo- 
tion a tide of opposition to such a 
valueless plan.—[S. L. Strivings, Pres- 
ident New York Federation of Farm 
Bureaus. 

I have read what you said about 
swamp farms and reconstruction and 
think it is a very comprehensive state- 
ment of what should not be done to 
take care of the boys who come back 
from the war. They should have a 
chance to-settle on farms all ready to 
produce.—[S. J. Lowell, Master New 
York State Grange. 

Your article on millions of new 
farms meets with my entire approval. 
I have on several occasions expressed 
the same sentiments. I am glad that 
we have someone situated as you are 
who has the courage and facilities to 
enter protests against such unwise 


schemes as that of putting inexpe- 
rienced men on undeveloped farms, 
with little experience, and in most 


cases no capital. I know of no greater 
injustice that could be inflicted on our 
returning soldiers than to steer them 
into such an enterprise.—[H. R. Tal- 
mage, Long Island. 
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The Poultry Yard 


Feeding Hens in Winter 

A. T. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 

I do not refer to Miss A. M. Smith’s 
article on Page 319 of American Agri- 
culturist for the purpose of criticism; 
however, it would have added to the 
value of the article if she had stated 
the number of hens in the flock kept 
in the 12 feet square yard. 

Once I read a question which had 
been referred to a poultry editor in 
which a ration for 100 hens was given 
—why the hens did not lay. The 
editor’s reply was that the hens were 
evidently too fat to lay. 

This was a number of years ago be- 
fore Prof Rice made the discovery 
that it was the fat hens that did the 
laying. We had made the discovery 
that it required fat hens to be good 
egg producers several years before and 
had proved our theory by actual prac- 
tice. The facts in the case referred 
to the editor were that if the 100 hens 
did not get more feed than was stated 
in the inquiry, they were evidently too 
poor to lay eggs. 

I heard an institute instructor make 
the statement, a few months ago, that 
it took 100 pounds of feed to produce 
5% pounds of gain when fed to poul- 
try; that 100 pounds of feed would 
produce 11 pounds of gain if fed to 
cattle, or 17 pounds of gain when fed 
to hogs. He did not say what kind of 
feed was to be used, but no doubt it 
would take more than 100 pounds of 
hay to produce a gain of 5% pounds 
in poultry. But does anyone be- 
lieve that it would take 100 pounds 
of a good wholesome feed adapted to 
the chickens’ needs to produce 54 
pounds of gain? I do not believe it 
would. If such is the case, we have 
all evidently been wasting feed on 
chickens. What poultrymen have ex- 
perimented along this line? 











Right now—when milk prices are 
breaking all records—is the time 
to make new high records in milk 


production. It is surprising how 
effectively this can be accom- 
plished by raising the health stand- 
ard of your dairy cows. 


The most prevalent cow ailments 
—Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, 
Bunches, Lost Appetite, Scours, etc. 
—arise from an impaired condition 
of the genital and digestive organs. 
Kow-Kure has remarkable medici- 
nal properties that act directly on 
these organs, producing regular, 
healthy action. The cow thrives on 
Nature’s food, and a full milk flow 
naturally follows. 

An occasional use of Kow-Kure will pre- 
vent disease and pay for its cost a hun- 
dredfold. The best dairymen keep it on hand 
constantly. Feed dealers and druggists sell 
Kow-Kure, in 60c. and $1.20 packages. 

Send for free book 
“THE HOME COW DOCTOR” 


—wvery useful wherever there are cows. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
LYNDONVILLE, 
VERMONT 















Doublethe Weight 


Fromthe Same Feed 
Double the 


Double the So great has been the de- 
double the mand for these practical, 
pceper™ ready-to-use caponizing 
tools that most dealers exhausted 
their stocks. Thefact thatthePilling 
factory was working 100% on Gov- 
ernmen orders for surgical instru- 
ments prevented us from refilling 
their shelves. 

But next Spring we shall be able to 
supply dealers who order early. Get 
our order in now---any poultryman with 
Pilling caponizing tools and our complete 
illustrated instructions can make each dol- 
lar’s worth of feed produce four times as 
many dollars as with roosters. Capon 
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G.P. PILLING & SON CO., Phila., Pa. 


America’s Pioneer Maker of 
Est. 1814 Caponizing Tools 














A Message to Grangers: 


Read our advertisement each issue. It serves to 
convey @ message to YOU. 

2nd 
Attend Grange meetings. There may be something 
going on there YOU ought to know. 


3d 


Your Master is on our mailing list. He can give 
you information about prices and how to order. 


4th 
Whatever you may think about us BE A 
BOOSTER. We all abhor a knocker. 

Sth 
If your Representatives prove inefficient fire them 


and put in some who may-give better service. 


NEW YORK GRANGE EXCHANGE, Inc. 


611 Dillaye Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 














Chickens Sick?— Use Germozone 


Roup, colds, bowel troubles, sore head limber neck, ete, 
At dealers or spade ets. with 6 book Poultry Lib: 4» @ 
ce) LEE -»» Dept. 40) OMAHA, N 








H te to your letter when yoa write 
Pin This American Agriculturist Advertisers 
THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agriculturist Guarantee 
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Sun rn 


sarns and Stables 


into winter 


Ventilating 


Animals ar now going 
quarters and ventilation problems be- 
come interesting again. Prof King or- 
rani la few principles of air circu- 

















lation, with defi. 

nite methods of 

tlue construc- 

tion, and we 

have the King 

yvstem based 

upon scientific 

facts. The sys- 

tem has been 

explained over 

ind over again 

for 20 years, 

ind yet, I doubt, 

if more than 

mo of the 

stables fitted 

i. E. COOK with the King 
System are sat- 

isfactorily ventilated, ‘due to either 
faulty flue or stable construction. The 


system is adapted to horses and cows, 
not to hens, pigs or sheep, which do 
not generate heat enough to develop 
circulition through the outlet flues. 
These flues should havean area equal 
to 1 foot for each GOUO pounds of ani- 
mal live weight, and located at con- 
venient points in the stable. Usually 
they are located on the side walls and 
follow the roof line joining at the 
ridge and going through the roof as 
one flue. If built in this way, each 
flue should be kept intact until it is 
safe within the single, upright flue, 
passing through the roof. If the flues 
are to function properly, the stable 
walls and ceiling must be built tight, 
or air currents will form otherwise 


than through the flues. A cap should 
be built over the top of the flue to 
keep out rain and to increase the cir- 
culation. by the passage of air cur- 
rents directly over the top of the flue. 
These flues must be insulated with a 


shavings-stuffed air space of 4 inches, 
if the barn loft is high and exposed to 
low temperatures, in order to prevent 
condensation, 

The outgoing air currents are 
charged with vapor from the 10 
pounds of water passing off each day 
per 1000 pounds live weight, and it 
must be kept in vapor form until it 
reaches the outside air, otherwise. the 
air currents will be slowed down or 
stopped altogether. If the moisture 
condenses, either on the stable walls 


it can only be removed 
opening of doors 


or in the flues, 
by extra heat or the 


and windows, giving free circulation 
of air The old-fashioned ventilation 
through doors and cracks will be 
safer for the animals than continued 
dampness, which is fatal to all forms 
of animal life. Better a cold, dry 
stable than a warm, damp one. My 


experience has been that danger lurks 
when the general range of stable tem- 
peratures. is above 45 to 55 = de- 
zrees, and to 60 degrees when the 
weather is mild, 

There is ‘more danger from humidity 


than from earbon dioxide, which by 
the general law of diffusion of gases, 
soon pisses into all parts of the stable 
and works out through the doors and 
flues. Condensed vapor, however, can- 
not do this, and remains to weaken 
animal vitality and to give disease 
germs a chance. 

Cows do not need as high tempera- 
tures as humans, with a normal tem- 
perature about 3 degrees higher, and 
by nature provided with a_ large 
amount of excess heat Formerly we 
went to the other extreme, and left 


them out of doors, and neither method 


is right The amount of fat on the 

body will have something to do with 
table temperatures. A fat herd will 

thrive in a 5O degrees temperature, 

while a thin dairy will not feel warm 
t GO degrees. 


Properly the outlet flues should open 


at or near the floor, and also at the 
ceiling, the lower for cold days the 
upper for warm weather . 

The intake flues must be smaller 
and fairly well distributed around the 
table, their combined area not ex- 
ceeding that of the outlet flues, open- 
ing out near the floor and in near the 
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ceiling. The cold air is then brought 
into contact with the warmer air, and 


being heavier gradually filters down 
to the floor. These flues do not hesi- 
tate to work; as the cold air comes 


into the flue it comes tn contact with 


a slightly warmed flue and _ “rises 
easily; and furthermore, a _ strong 
draft through the outlet flues has a 


tendency to draw air in through the 
intakes. Dampers should be put on 
to these intakes to regulate the flow 
where wind pressure or temperatures 
change. Wind pressure, as affected by 
location of stable, will have a marked 
effect on air circulation through these 
flues. Is the stable on a hill or ina 
valley? Are other buildings near or 
do high trees shadow the stable? All 
these things, together with the indi- 
vidual Stable construction, make each 
one a distinct and separate piece of 
constructive work and management. 

If we have no flues, or an imperfect 
system has been installed, we can re- 
sort to the cheesecloth window, which 
is nothing more or less than the old 
crack and crevice system under partial 
control. No rules can be given, but 
one can, by cutting and trying, give 
comfort to the animals. The cloth 
will keep cleaner if nailed on loose 
enough to vibrate with the wind. The 
cloth is usually dirty with dust and 
moisture, and hence as ineflicient as a 
board. Kept clean and in amount 
sufficient for the stable in hand, the 
plan has much to commend it.—I[H. 
E. Cook. 





* 
Corn Not Enough for Hogs 

That corn is partially wasted when 
fed alone to hogs is the conclusion of 
W. L. Robinson, swine specialist at the 
Ohio station, after a number of trials 
and feeding experiments to test the 
efliciency of supplements with corn. 
His results show that farmers may 
produce from one-fourth to one-half 
more pork from a bushel of corn if 
proper supplements are fed. 

Eighty-pound pigs fed on corn alone 
in dry lot returned a little more than 
nine pounds of pork for each bushel 
of corn fed; a similar lot of pigs, how- 
ever, when given 5.5 pounds of tank- 
age, returned 15 pounds of pork for 
each bushel of corn with tankage. The 
pigs fed on corn alone gained a little 
more than one-half pound per day, 
while the tankage-fed swine gained 
more than one pound per day. 


When skim milk was used as the 
protein feed even more profitable 
gains were secured, although younger 


pigs were used in the experiment. In 
this case 21 pounds of pork were pro- 
duced from each bushel of corn wher 
168 pounds of skim milk was fed with 
it. Comparative tests with the skim 
milk-fed hogs shows a return of only 
a little more than 11 pounds of pork 
to the bushel when corn alone was 
fed. 

Rations which may be more profit- 
ably used than corn alone for hogs 
are: Corn nine parts, tankage one 
part; corn five parts, linseed meal one 
part; corn one part, skim milk three 
parts. Green pasture crops are com- 
paratively high in protein, in which 
corn is deficient, and may be used to 
reduce, but cannot entirely supplant 
the use of some nitrogeneous con- 
centrate. 





Mammitis 
A young heifer has a swollen pag and 


fives stringy milk. ‘hat can I do for 
her?—[J. H. W., Pennsylvania. 
Your cow is suffering from a dis- 


as mammitis. This dis- 
ease occurs mostly in young cattle, es- 
pecially at first calving. The treatment 
consists in giving a cathartic, Epsom 
salts, 1 to 2 p@unds, depending on size 


ease known 


of animal. Ten to 15 drops of tinc- 
ture aconate, to counteract the ex- 
citement or fever. Removal of all 
milk at regular intervals, either by 
milking or use of teat syphon. Fo- 
ment bag freely, apply a poultice con- 
taining belladonna to the entire 
glands, and supporting the bag by a 
wide bandage, tied up on the back. 
At times an abscess forms, in which 


event it should be lanced by a veteri- 
narian. 
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every sack, 


four pounds of nitrogen. 
are returned in the manure. 
worth one dollar to you. 


will keep indefinitely. 
price is comparativ ely low. 
Union Grains or can get it for you. 








SE the best toed | for milk production and secure a dollar rebate on 


UNION GRAINS 


A hundred pound sack of Union Grains contains 2 

Since protein is 16% ~~ every bag of Union 

When fed to a cow, three pounds of this nitrogen 

At present prices of fertilizers, this manure is 
It is a dollar rebate on every sack. 


The Food Administration wants you to order your winter supply of 
feed now while the railroads can handle the shipments. 
It contains only 8% moisture. 
Place your order at once. 


Write today for free record sheet that will give you 
the eract profit or Joss on every cow in pele ‘been. 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY Dept.A 


Rebate on 
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Union Grains 
At present the 
Your dealer has 
Don’t accept a substitute. 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
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giveins nite Cis 
F P.PILLING& SON CO. 


Best made I PAP 
last longest. ¥ { 
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CATTLE INSTRUMENTS 





Your dealer’s stock has probably been exhausted during the 


war while the Pilling Factory was working 100% on Government 
contracts for surgical instruments for our troops in France. 


Kp — Py 
© Cosy L6 use 
———— 


But 


before Spring we will be able to supply dealers who order early. 


To be sure of getting the genuine Pilling Instruments put in 


your order now. 


FREE BOOK 48 paces, hows treatment for milk fever, bloat, 


garget, hard milkers, 


G.P. PILLING & SON CO., 2315 Arch St., Philadelphia,Pa. 





Case No. 2 contains $3 
milk fever outfit and 8 
other “Easy to Use” 
Cattle Instruments. $15 
ey Sas with 

"* direc- 
on ~/s °$10. “Prepaid. 
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In Ten Days 


¢ H. MACKLEY 
* of Unadilla, 
New York, picked 
up 2 vicious mare 
for $50 and after 10 
days handling by my 
method sold her for 
$175. S.L. Arrant bought 
a “mean one” for $35 and 
after a few hours’ training 
sold the horse for $135. 
Dell Nicholson got a biting, kicking 
are a aby thods 


$200. L. Smith ch 
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EASY TO ERECT 


a. | ad resents no building prob- 
igtiy d ay. ae ‘bendy. man 
and e 
ech the ald of boy yan woman can erect a Unadilla. 
a co conteal or gambrel roof (rth, xtra gilege 
Space) comes as regular equ " é price o: 
- a Gea Rite hs is practically all 


Kired help > meeted.” Fioed 
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UNADILLA 
SILO CO. 
= Unadilla, N. Y- 


or 
Des Moines, Ia, 



































Bone Spavin : 


Nomatter how old the case, how lame the <7 

horse, or what other treatment failed, try > 
Fleming’s Spavin and 

Ringbone aste, $2 a Bottle 
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udder free from sores, chaps, 
cuts, bruises, cracks, bunches 


and inflammation. 


BAG BALM 


IS ESPECIALLY EFFECTIVE AT THE 

CALVING PERIOD WHEN CAKED 

BAG FREQUENTLY OCCURS. 
Its pues and softening effect 
is immediate. Every dairy should 
keep Bag Balm on hand. 

Sold by druggists and feed dealers, 
I Maa 
Dairy ASSOCIATION Co. 

LYSIDONVILLE, VT. 
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SAVE MONEY 
by buying NOW 


get an ce is climbing 
Benen” Cioerat’ Cath and Carly Shipment Dis- 
counts. e “ chances 
fate deliveries this year. 
Glebe Siio is your Best Bet 
this year. Adjustable door 
frame with ladder combined 
Five-foot extension Roof makes 
L camplete silo with less expense. 
1 Window Free 
Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now 
Save ‘nae ye hy 
LOBE 0 CO. 
6-16 Wiitow st. ‘Slaney; N.Y. 






































Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes p 

and gets ahead is the one who reads, s = 
thinks for himself. There is no edema 
will pay such big returns as a few books that 
give you the information you need just whea you wast it 


illustrated 
Catalog Free “ ns rogrti6 pape, O09 whe 





ode 
ae F deenjottens of oo So ws pow 
desires to posted upon the 
Pawar mer pte pare bo, ese books 
meet every requifement. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, 1. 
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Notable Representative of the Dairy Race 


This is Daisy Grace De Kol of a famous Holstein family. 
the abdomen and on the udder. 


large milk veins along 


of producing milk at a profit at this, 


Note the 
The problem 
the wind up- of the world war, 


continues to merit the best thought of American Agriculturist readers. 


Hylan Takes a Hand 

Milk is getting to be so popular that 
everybody nowadays puts a ladle in, to 
stir it up. Mayor Hylan of New York 
city is the latest to get his hand going. 
He asks Hoover to let him investigate 
milk. You will recall that his imme- 
diate predecessor did the same; and 
the district attorney did the same; 
and Hoover’s federal milk commission 
of unhallowed memory did the same; 


and then came that very omniscient 
chap, Dr King, and heaven only re- 
members how many other investiga- 


tors have been at work trying to make 
political capital out of milk. 

The plain fact remains that 
has been so jumped upon and throttled 
and abused that its industry of origin 
is almost completely upset. It is pos- 
itively certain that any other trade, 
business or occupation going through 
what milk has gone through in the 
last few years would have been abso- 
lutely destroyed. Nothing speaks so 
well of the loyalty, devotion and poise 
of dairy producers and of the official 
representatives of dairy producers as 
the saving of this industry during two 
years of war on it. It seems as if 
city and federal officials are deter- 
mined to make farmers produce milk 
at a loss. They have repeatedly refused 
a decent wage to dairy workers, and 
allow no profits whatsoever. Unless 
these investigations cease and a decent 
price be made for farmers’ milk the 
industry will be so completely disor- 
ganized as to make a milk famine 
article. 

The suggestion of one of our read- 
ers, that the best punishment to inflict 
upon tne dethroned kaiser is to put 
him on an eastern dairy farm and re- 
quire him to earn his living by pro- 
ducing milk, is expressive of the de- 
plorable condition to which Hoover, 
his federal milk boards, his incompe- 
tent investigators and other investi- 
gating committees have brought about. 


High Cost of Raising Heifers 


The cost of raising a heifer to the 
age of two years as determined, before 
the war, by the Storrs, Ct, station and 
others ranged between $80 and $100. 
This cost has now practically doubled, 








if present prices are applied to the 
data referred to, according to Prof G. 
C. White of the dairy department of 
the Connecticut college. 

On an average the food required to 
Taise a skim milk heifer to two years 
IS as follows: 

COST OF FEED 
Feeq Amount 18 prices Cost 
Ss 
Whole milk .. 439. $8.50 ewt $15.37 
Kim mill ° 1.00 ewt 29.19 
60.00 ton 37.08 
8.00 ton 11.65 
20.00 24.64 
8.00 1.02 
dys 3c p day 8.28 
vine MLELC LTT TT TT CTT eT $127.23 

To this should be added $10 for 
value of the calf for food at birth, 
*-1.06 for 76.6 hours of labor at 30 


Cents per hour, $6 for bedding, $7.58 
for miscellaneous costs, $1.10 for 
equipment, $3.57 for housing, and $5 
for interest and taxes. This makes a 
total cost of $185.54. 

To this should be credited $18 for 
4.5 tons of manure. This leaves a net 
fost of $167.54 for raising a heifer to 


a years of age and the heifer usu- 
rs does not begin to produce milk 
or from two to eight months later. 


These figures show another reason for 


milk. 


the high price of milk and also em- 
phasize, says Prof White, the neces- 
sity of raising only well-bred heifers 
of more than average promise if the 
undertaking is to prove profitable. 


Air and Feed in Making Beef 

{From Front Cover.] 
of course advanced, but not in propor- 
tion to the feeds. The steers cost him 
on the average $11.90 per 100 pounds. 
Mr Herr has tried Galloway, Hereford 
and Shorthorns and was well satisfied 
with all of these breeds. However, 
the steers from Lancaster have nearly 
all been Shorthorns. Besides steer 
fattening, Mr Herr specializes on rais- 
ing good seed corn, and found a profit- 
able market this year for his corn in 
Ohio. White-capped yellow dent is 
his favorite, and he has secured a 
good crop for the past year, except 
that a small amount froze before it 
had a chance to dry out. There is a 
nice little flock of ewes on this farm 
which this year brought in a good 
profit for wool wh ch brought 50 to 60 
cent per pound. 


Question of Milk Freight Rates 


Mr Prouty of the interstate com- 





merce commission presents figures 
covering milk freight rates which 
are illuminating. The comparative 
rates are given in different parts 
of the counry, showing that New 
England enjoys materially lower 


freight rates on milk than elsewhere. 
The figures given are prior to the last 
advance of 25%. The California rates 
appear extremely high in all the 
zones. Note that for a 500-mile haul 
California farmers pay $1.10 per 100 
pounds, which is more than double 
what New England pays. The rates 
at Beatrice, Neb, a creamery center, 
are a little more reasonable. New 
York and Philadelphia take rates a 
little higher than New England. 


Freight Rates on Milk and Cream ~ 
(In cents per 100 Ibs) 


Miles 7Cal tBeatrice NY and NE 

intrastate (Neb) Phila milk* milk* 
100 27 30c 23.4¢ 19.7 
200 5O 37e 29.8¢ 26.7 
400 70 44e 35c 32.3 
400 90 d0ec 39.6¢e 36.9 
500 $1.10 57c 3.7¢ 41 

*Cream 25% more. 


*Milk and cream. 


Jottings from the Farmers 
I was born the same year you were 
(1842.) Have been subscribing for, 
and reading you about 50 years—more 


I think. You are the best of all agri- 
cultural journals. We are getting old 
together. I thought now I could do 


without you, but don’t like to and now 
I subscribe again.—[Dr L. M. Shipley, 
Howard County, Md. 


Mr Hoover’s statements of his views 
on the milk situation is enough to 
arouse the indignation of any patriotic 
American farmer who would really 
like to use every particle of his energy 
and strength in doing something which 
would help’ to win the* war. With 
those who are of a milder nature and 
yet with just as deep feeling, it-seizes 
with such a force of discouragement, 
despgndency and pessimism that they 
just throw up their hands in dismay 
and declare: ‘What is the use of try- 
ing to assist, if every effort we make 
is to be thwarted by the officials of our 
own country!” I believe I am simply 
putting into words, the common senti- 
ment and feeling which prevails 


among the farming classes of our na- 









tion today. Four of my near neigh- 
bors have disposed of their whole dai- 
ries, others a part of their herds, and 
the rest of us are having our hands 
full to retain enough of optimism to 
enable us to wait until we see what 
the next move will be before we say 
to the cows, which have been the 
pride of our herds: “Go—we have no 
more use for you.”—I[J. F. Bassett, 
New York. 


I have now received the goods all 
right from the Knickerbocker Mail 
Order House of New York and thank 
Orange Judd Service Bureau most sin- 
cerely for accomplishing this for me. 
(Mrs G. A. Whitcomb, Smiths- 
boro, N Y. 


This county can boast of having 
two skilled fellows to show farmers 
how to farm on theory. One is an ex- 
pert from the federal department of 
agriculture, and the other is hired by 
the coal company, which has in its 
possession many miles of coal and 
woodland, along with some abandoned 
and exhausted farm land upon which 
they are engaged in farming on scien- 
tific lines. The coal company is in a 
position to finance the project without 
draining its capital since consumers of 
coal during several years have con- 
tributed about 10 cents a ton, while 
the tax controversy was in the courts. 
Finally the courts held that the act of 
taxing coal is unconstitutional, Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars were 
thus collected from the public as clear 
gain to the coal company, which en- 
ables it of course to spend lots of 
money in experimenting how to raise 
more crops. Many farmers around 
here, whose help and sons have been 
conscripted, do not like to see skilled 
agriculturists so-called, placed in de- 
ferred classes when real farm boys 
must give up farming and join the 
ranks. One of these real farm boys is 
worth a good deal more to the coun- 
try than the so-called skilled farmers 
drawing big pay.—[Farmer, Schuyl- 
kill County, Pa. 


I have long been a subscriber of 
American Agriculturist and _ stand 
back of its editorials on the fixed 
prices of farm products. I have nearly 
discontinued the dairy business on ac- 
count of extremely small profits and 
have gone after cabbage and tobacco. 
[L. E. Vickery, New York. 


> 


Thank you for check forwarded by 
you in full settlement of my claim 
against American Railway express 
company. This is the third claim you 
have successfully adjusted for me 
with which I could accomplish noth- 
ing myself; and in each instance I had 
given up all hope of ever getting any 
satisfaction from the company direct. 
I can hardly say too much in appre- 
ciation of the aid given me by Orange 
Judd Service Bureau.—[Gilbert M. 
Burr, Meshoppen, Pa. 


Returning Peace Conditions 

Soldiers returning to their homes 
from cantonments after being dis- 
charged from the army are to travel 
on a special rate of approximately 2 
cents a mile, a substantial reduction 
from the regular rate. 


In spite of continued high prices 
for flaxseed, close to $4 a bushel in the 
west, linseed oil has shown some de- 
clining tendency, due possibly to the 
fact of early resumption of ocean 
shipping service whereby accumula- 
tions of foreign-grown seed may move 
toward the crushing mills. The car- 
lot price on linseed oil is around $1.60 
a gallon in the east and freight differ- 
ence in the west. 


sugar 
per 


Beginning December 1 the 
allowance will be four pounds 
person per month. 


provinces of Canada 
schools haye been opened for voca- 
tional training of wounded soldiers. 
The farm tractor is an important fea- 
ture of these vocational schools. Trac- 
tors offer as much interest to many 
men as clerical occupations which are 
so generally overcrowded. If the re- 
turn to the farms via the tractor route 
is popular in Canada, it certainly will 
be in the United States. 


In various 


Can Recover Interest 
A person has lately learned that he 
has been paying a higher rate of inter- 
est than called for by the mortgage. 
What can he do?—[W. D. B., New York. 
Money paid by mistake can be re- 
covered by an action brought for that 
purpose. The mortgagee might fore- 
close if such action be taken, how- 
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Advantage 
in buying a 


DE LAVAL 
NOW 


Butter-fat is now worth twice 
as much as it was two or three 
years ago. 


So is labor. 
A De Laval saves both, 


And never before was there 
so urgent reason for saving every 
ounce of butter-fat and every 
half-hour of time and labor, 


A De Laval will now pay for 
itself in half the tyme, compared 
with former years. 

























Buy it now and it will save 
its cost in a few months. 






See the nearest De Laval agent 
right away and let him show 
you what the De Laval will 
save for you. If you do not 
know the De Laval agent, 
write direct for any desired 
information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Territorial AGENTS WANTED 
CANE 





ever. 





Average Analysis 
Goth. Barrel 


NE MOLe 

e ie _ 
Stock will greedily eat it 
Use Cane Mola, a pure 100% sugar- 
cane molasses, With old hay, straw, 
corn stover, ete. Also with grains. 
Dry, untempting feeds become pal- 
atable and digestible, because of the 
sugar and natural salts in 


Cane Mega 


Don’t give your stock expensive prepared 


feeds, Practice real conservation. Cows 
yield 159 to 25% increase in milk, 
Horses do more work. Hogs and other 
stock gain weight rapidly. Endorsed by 
Government Experiment Stations. 


Feeding Costs Reduced to a Minimum 


Cane Mola is sold in 600-Ib. barrels, or 
smaller sizes if desired. Tell us what 
roughage you have available. We 

send you our booklet and expert advice 
on economical feeding. Write us to-day. 


Pure Cane Molasses Corp. 
69 Wall Street, | New York City 


Distributors in Philadelphia, Boston 
and elsewhere in U. S. 





MOLA 


@ pure sugar-cane molasses, 


as advertised in this issue. 
PURE CANE MOLASSES CORP., 69-V Wall St., N.Y. 
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Mulch Best for Orchard Trees 


Experiments involving the four 
principal orchard cultural methods, 
tillage, till and cover crops, sod 
muleh and xd, have been conducted 
by the Pennsylvania state college ince 
107 The re s to date indicate that 
in the absence of fei on the 
mule meth ve t ryvest gi 1 
and most fruit ! ple or- 
chards, whil the i 1 er 
crop method 1 done ly better 
ii miuature DI ‘ \ re 
proper fertil ! 1 how a 
the muleh tt lly 
proved equal o1 j er. 

The mulch treatn t requires le 
labor than tillage, which is especially 
important just now Ett ent protec- 
tion against mice must be provided to 
make the mulch treatment c ful. 
It is impracticable when mice are 
abundant. The nece iry mulch can 
be obtained in the youngel orchards 
by growing alfalfa between the rows. 
This method has proved very success- 
ful at the college during the first 10 
vears, and there is no apparent reason 
whys it should not continue for at I ist 
10 more. 

Any plant material, such as swamp 
grass, damaged straw or hay, or even 
finely chipped brush and limbs ob- 
tained in the prunings, may be us¢ d 
for the mulch Among the annual 
cover crops, hairy vetch, soy beans, 
oats and Canada ptas, buckwheat ind 
millet are now showing the best re- 

Its, in the order named 





What Dehydration Means 
391.) 








[From Page 

was grown to some extent in Onon- 
daga county, but of late years manu- 
facturers have obtained their supplies 
from Texa The quality of apples is 
better than for -several years past 
Due to high price of barrels, a 
large proportion of the western New 
York crop is being shipped in bushel 
baskets Rv-product plants are oper- 

ing at maximum ipacity wherever 

iflicient labor can be obtaine 

Final figures from the grape coun- 
ties indicate that the yield this season 
will average only about 13800 pound 
to the acre compar with S200 
pounds last year. The yield was low- 
est in Chautauqua county. Everywhere 
the quality was much better than last 
year Chautauqua county, having an 


creage of 23,500, gave a yield averag- 
ing only 20 pounds to the acre 


against 2930 pounds last year. 





Pointers on Asparagus Success 


Cc. H. TROTT, MAINE 

The asparagus specialist is much 
interested in recent press debates 
in regard to amount, variety and 
time to apply fertilizer. As a 
rule, growers prefer putting on 
the whole amount, about half a 
ton high-grade fertilizer for an acre, 
directly after cutting the crop But 


careful experts are cautious as to this 
amount at this time, dividing it and 
applying half very early in spring, 
while extremists make a practice of 
forcing with a ton to the acre, applied 
at the two different seasons. Unless 
plenty of rain comes in the fall the 
plant suffers from this heavy fertili- 
zation at a single date. 

Much manure offered late in fall 
or in winter retards spring harrowings, 
the deep mulching holding the damp- 


ness and interfering with prompt 
spring culture 
Like every other croy asparagus 


depends largely on the character of 
the ground for variety of fertilizing 
season of applying it. On light, 
is land, the average planter’s cus- 
tom of putting on the forcer just after 
the autumn cutting of tops, 6r just be- 
fore harrowing early in spring, is a 
commendable habit. But if the ground 
safest to fertilize the 


ana 


poro 


is heavy it is 


plants immediately after the crop is 
harvested. To keep up the maximum 
of humus heavy mulchings of barn 
manure are important in addition to 


commercial fertilizer—10 to 12 tons 
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Field and 
Orchard 
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well-rotted compost to the acre. The 
generous shovelful of manure brings 
the generous bunch of stalks, 


Farming Under Difficulties 


ll, E. COOK, NEW YORK 

A letter full of human interest 
com<¢ from a farmer who offers his 
farm for sale at S2S an acre, He says: 
“I have been blind for 40 years, three 
times I spent all | had to regain my 
ight, and then became resigned to my 
fate and bought a farm of 318 acres, 
paying for it in’ six years, then I 
bo t other farm of 100 acres and 
paid for it in ll years. To complete 
iy troubles I had paralytic shock, 
and had to leave the farm.” 

TI shows human tenacity and grit 
backed by good judgment and a de- 
voted wife, and ought to teach those 


of us who have our normal senses and 
faculties that complaint is not excus- 
able, and that the most of our troubles 
are from within and not from without. 

t also shows how much we are in 
need of a system of farm management 
that will guarantee a larger measure 
of permanency. That personal or fam. 
ily misfortune or death will not bring 
to the farm an enforced change of 
management, and it is safe to say, that 


men who have paid for their farms 
have had worthy methods. Losses 
occur that affect both the owner and 


the state when a change of adminis- 
tration goes into affect. I realize that 
the problem is a long way from solu- 
tion, and that it requires some daring 
o discuss it, nevertheless this major 
problem in American agriculture is 
with us and will be until the unbal- 

| attraction of commerce and 
m@nufacture is removed which is em- 


anced 


phasized by our correspondent who 
dds that my tenant has gone to a 
railroad job more remunerative than 
the farm. 





Calvert’s County Agent 
E. O. JEAN, CALVERT COUNTY, MD 
County Agent J. H. Drury of Calvert 
county, Md, is receiving much praise 


for the fine conditions prevailing in 
Calvert county. Having bought in 
ISS2Z a run-down farm in that county, 


he proceeded to build it up after ideas 


of his own. He believed that lime 
hould be applied to tobacco land. He 
also had the idea that in order to 


build up land, crimson clover was the 
best legume. Fertilizers were discreet- 
ly used. Ina comparatively short time 
the land was “looking up.”’ 

Contrary to ruining the tobacco land, 


lime was doing good. \ part of the 
land on which nothing else would 
grow, was found to be valuable for 
crimson clover. Having plowed the 


clover under, he obtained fine crops of 
corn. His first yield on a field of eight 
acres was eight bushels to the acre. 
After two years’ treatment with lime 
and turning crops of clover under, the 
same land yielded 75 bushels of corn 
an acre, 

A few years ago Mr Drury bought 
another piece of land, some of which 
was hilly, and part of this so poor that 
weeds did not grow on it. He applied 
to part of the hill three tons of ground 
shell lime. Japan clover was sowed 
over all of it. -On the unlimed part 
no clover grew. Corn is in the hill 
this season. On the unlimed portion 
the yield barely exceeds five bushels 
an acre, on the limed part 75 bushels 
an acre. 

In this county oyster shells are plen: 
tiful, and this form of lime is largely 
used here. Crimson clover is the pop- 
ular.legume. “The right way for Cal- 
vert, at first an experiment and now 
an established fact, seems to have 
been the use of lime and legumes.” 





Develops a Superior Asparagus—A 
new strain of asparagus that is larger, 
more uniform and more productive 
than the old varieties and in addition 
is highly disease resistant has been 
developed through 10 years of work 
by J. B. Norton, a _ federal plant 
breeder, who introduced, tested and 
hybridized aspatagus from all parts 


of the world. Introduction of the 
new strain is expected eventually to 
stamp out the “rust,” a destructive 


that swept over the country 
a few years ago. Commercial quanti- 
ties of the new type recently sold in 
Washington, D C, for more than 
double the price of other asparagus. 


disease 


smooth bark. 
gnaw them 


Protect Trees with 
Rabbits and mice often 
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and kill them. Galvanized hardware 
cloth is the best material, but it is so 
expensive that a substitute is called 
for. Wood splints or veneers, such as 
used in making-vegetable hampers are 
good, besides being cheap. Several of 
them tied around the tree trunk tvith 
binder twine will serve well. They 
should be long enough to extend above 


where rabbit can reach and close 
enough together to prevent mice 
reaching the bark between them. Or- 


dinarily they should last for several 
years. Once put on they should be 
left until the foliage shades the trunks 
or there may be trouble from sun- 
scald when they are removed. 


Feed plenty of charcoal, as it is one 
of the best things for keeping the 
poultry healthy. 
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Cabbage Moving from Farms 


Late cabbage selling frely at S124 
15 p ton.—[H. L. C., Brockport, N Y. 
tate of yield a full one in the 


Rochester territory, according to John 
D. Frey Co, prominent dealers, who 
quote the market third week in Nov 
on the basis of about $9@10 p ton to 
the grower for Danish seed; farmers 
selling freely, some holding. 

Cabbage very good quality, farmers 
putting into storage as fast as pos- 
sible, dealers offering }10@12 for good 
straight Danish seed cabbage around 
Albion and _ vicinity.—[B. A. Miller, 
Orleans County, N Y. ° 

Cabbage mostly sold, $14 to farmers 
for Holland and Danish. Early cab- 
bage no sale, farmers are feeding it to 
stock, some as low as $5@6 p ton, 
growers discouraged, seed very high 
and promise of small acreage next 
season.—[H. C. W., Union Grove, Wis. 

Referring to Racine Co, Wis, the F. 
W. Gunther Co, long prominently 
identified with the cabbage business, 
writes that storage houses are full at 
$12@15 p ton, all markets dull; aver- 
age less than half crop. 

Farmers sold cabbage freely earlier 
at $12@14 p ton, rmrerket now 10, 
many feeding to stock rather than sell 


at this price. Average yield of good 
quality, but outlook for Danish seeg 
for next year is bad.—[G. F. D, Af. 
ton, YF. 

Buyers paying $12 p ton on Nov 15, 
storage of cabbage not as heavy as 
usual.—[J. J. B., Somers, Wis. 

Average of cabbage crop seven tons 
p acre; price offered $12; growers 
holding.—(E. P., Tully, N Y. 

Plenty of late cabbage here for lo- 
cal use, but none to ship.—[L. & W,, 
Greenville, O. 

About three-quarters cabbage crop 
owing to dry summer; price $8 p ton 
to farmers for shipping, while con- 
tragts with kraut factories around $10 
p ton delivered at factory.—[A. K., 
Huron, O. 

The price of cabbage Nov 7 is $7 p 
ton delivered at car. Farmers ar; 
hauling as fast as they can get curs, 
{F. E. B.,_Ripon, Wis. 

Danish cabbage $12@15 p_ ton to 
growers at shipping station.—l[J. H. 
cn ee, me Re 

Fine fall 





weather brought crop to 
normal, demand poor, kraut makers 
curtailing their output and price of 
kraut cabbage declined to $4@7 p ton, 
and storage selling at 10@14, altho 
some station paying as low as 8. Stor- 
age houses are now well filled.—[Plat- 
ten Produce Co, Green Bay, Wis. 
Iam a jobber an have got only one 
ear thus car and that Danish cabbage 
for which I paid $16 delivered in New 


York city. This was western N y 
stock.—[H. B. Hanson, 180 Reade St, 
New York. 

Wool Is Valuable in proportion to 


the length and evenness of the 
and The density of the fleece. 


fiber, 


Some confusion exists regarding re- 
construction conference to be held un- 
der auspices of national chamber of 
commerce at Atlantic City in Decem- 
ber. This is really a conference of in- 
dustrial war service committees to 
discuss.some of the problems of recon- 
struction particularly along the lines 
of industrial activities. Whatever may 
be done at another time the December 
meeting will not take up the subject 


of agriculture’s place in reconstruc- 
tion, important though it is realized 
to be. 


Out of a population of only 5,000,000 
Australia has sent into the war service 
356,000 men; of this number total cas- 
ualities of 290,000, the dead reaching 
the remarkable figure of 54,000. 
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F.S.ROYSTER GUANO CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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National Fire Proofing Company, 


USE NATCO DRAIN 


Farm drainage demands durabletile. Our drain tile are made of the 
best Ohio clay, thoroughly t 
have to dig ‘em up to be replaced every few years. Write for prices 
Sold in carload lots. 
NATCO Silo, NATCQ Corn Crib, NATCO Building Tile and NATCO 
Sewer Pipe. Send for the new edition ofour book, NatcoontheFarm- 


TILE 


burned—everlasting. You dont 


We are also manufacturers of the famos 


1105 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Service for Tractor Owners 
FRANK M. WHITE 
Right now there is a national prob- 
lem of how to do more work with less 
man power. It is one which must be 
considered by every employer. During 
the war there was a constantly dimin- 


ishing labor supply; and even when 
the boys do return it is doubtful if 
they will be satisfied with old-time 


farming methods. The increasing in- 
terest in farm power is due to the 
fact that the country is short of man 
power, and that cheaper and better 
methods of farming are being devel- 
To farm with horses requires 


oped. 
practically as much man power as 
ever. To farm with tractors, one man 


ean work with larger units, work long- 
er hours and consequently accomplish 
greater results than is possible with 
horses. 

A big question with the manufac- 
turer is: ‘‘Who shall sell tractors?” 


Some think the automobile dealer is 
best equipped to handle this new farm 
power, while others believe the imple- 


ment dealer is the best medium of dis- 
tribution. After visiting a number of 


different dealers, I am firmly con- 
vinced that neither the automobile nér 
implement dealer «will necessarily 
make a success of the job. 

Any tractor dealer, to be successful, 
must realize that the one essential 
point in selling tractors is to provide 
the farmer the service he needs. The 
success of the tractor depends upon its 
going. No tractor owner will be sat- 
isfied with a tractor if, in case of 
trouble, he has to wait two or three 
days, or possibly a week, for repairs. 
In talking with one of the large dis- 
tributers of tractors at a recent tractor 
show, he made the statement: “The 
building of a substantial tractor busi- 
ness depends upon service.” In order 
to give this service, the dealer must 
appreciate the importance of a farm- 
er’'s time. I have talked with many 
farmers who own tractors, but are 
afraid to sell their surplus horses be- 
cause of lack of service they are able 
to get from the dealer and manufac- 
turer of their tractor. The implement 
sometimes needs attention as well as 


the tractor. In buying a tractor, one 
should consider the co-operation that 
the dealer will give in keeping both 
the implement and the tractor in good 
running condition. 


Determining Field Conditions 
In order to determine actual field 
conditions, I have visited many imple- 
ment dealers in various parts of the 
country who have been in the tractor 


business for some time. Nearly all 
these dealers have been talking the 
value of service they give to prospec- 
tive tractor purchasers. One firm 


Stated the first point which they make 
with a tractor prospect is to explain 
that they seH service, and talk this 
point more than the tractor itself. A 
firm who had sold about 100 tractors 
has found that in order to keep the 
tractors going they must be in a posi- 
tion to give service promptly. Also, 
they stated that the dealer must have 
confidence in his tractor so that he is 

t afraid to demonstrate to a prospect 
-hat it will do everything claimed for 


it But he must not overstate the 
Machine. Many dealers have found 
that by driving a tractor out to a farm 


and demonstrating the machine on 
the owner's place, they have been able 
to Make sales where otherwise it 
might have been impossible. 

A tractor dealer, to be successful, 
must appreciate the farmer’s service 
requirements, whether the service is 
given free or a charge made for it. 
The important thing is for the tractor 
Owner to be able to get service when 
necessary, Many service trips would 
be eliminated if the dealer would take 
sno ume to thoroughly instruct the 
~pcrator when the machine is started. 
This Will save many needless trips to 
take care of the trivial things which 
he wrong with a tractor. Many dealers 
re found that in order to be suc- 

Ssful in the tractor business they 
must handle farm power implements 


Farm En 


ip gand bridges. 


OINCCTAN 


—— Editor off Department 


| |) ee 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this 
wi¢% department about farm tractors, gas 
, engines, all farm machinery, farm 
buildings and plans, drainage, roads 
Inclose stamp and address 
label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. 


only. That is, they cannot afford to 
carry a miscellaneous lot of farm ma- 
chinery, but must stick to tractors, 
and tractor-drawn farm implements. 
By sticking to the one job they are in 
best position to give service on the 
machine sold, as well as build up a 
substantiai business for themselves. 

Many automobile dealers are going 
into the tractor business. One dealer 
on whom I called, who had both a 
theoretical engineering course and 
practical experience in farming, and 
several years as an automobile dealer, 
believes that for the dealer to be suc- 
cessful, he must charge for service. 
He added: “Do not overlook the fact 
that anyone who purchases a tractor 
from us will find that we will stay 
with him until he is satisfied he can 
take care of the common troubles 
which might arise with the tractor. 
After this, in any case where the 
trouble is due to the operator, then we 
think it is no more than right that we 
should charge for our time in fixing 
his machine.” 

After talking with several farmers 
who have had considerable experience 
in the operation of tractors, they be- 
lieved a certain amount of free service 
during the present stage of tractor 
farming developments is’ essential. 
Several stated that if the dealer could 
arrange to send a man around a few 
times during the first 30 days of the 
tractor’s use, to explain some of the 
essential points in the care and opera- 
tion of the tractor to the new owner, 
and influence us to pay attention to 
little things, then the owner would be 
better satisfied. Farmers also believe 
that the successful dealer will be the 
one who will stand back of the farmer 
wher it comes to getting replacements 
from the factory. 

What Service Is Required 

- By service I do not mean that a 
tractor owner should depend upon an 
expert for many of the trifling things 
which are likely to go wrong with the 
tractor.. He should become so familiar 
with his tractor that he can adjust the 
carburetor or clutch, keep the oiling 
system working, take care of certain 
ignition troubles and keep the fuel 
line open. But real service is needed 
if a bearing burns out or when a part 
breaks. Then a farmer should receive 
immediate assistance in getting re- 
pairs, and if necessary, he should be 
given help to replace the part on the 
machine. If the breakage is due to 
faulty construction, or a flaw in the 
part, then the farmer is certainly en- 
titled to free services If on the other 
hand, the trouble occurred on account 
of carelessness, then the owner should 
not expect free service when it oc- 
curred because of his own careless- 
ness. Any purchaser of a tractor must 
inquire into the sort of service which 
he can expect to secure from a dealer, 
and should appreciate that the suc- 
cessful local’ dealer must have his in- 
terests at heart if he is to secure the 
best service. 


A Handy Staple Puller 
B. W. YALE 


A blacksmith can make in a few 
minutes an excellent tool for drawing 











staples. It is simple and easy to arse. 
- 17" eee 
' 

7 y \ 

» 4 | 

a0 %" rod 


Homemade Staple Puller 

It is made of a 20-inch piece of %- 
inch steel rod. One end is tapered to 
a point. About 2 inches of the point- 
ed end is turned back at right angles 
to the handle. = 

To use this tool the point is driven 
under the staple, at the same time 
prying back on the handle. Even the 
most deeply imbedded staples are in 
this way quickly and easily drawn. 
Your blacksmith can make one for a 
small amount. It is a big time and 
labor-saver next time a piece of fence 
is to be taken up. 
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Do you raise corn ? “Potatoes: &£ 
Our ‘book “Corn: Money Crop” is 
The Foundation of a worthwhile 
on Farm- M M farm book for 

a all potato 
help you. ore oney growers. 







and skill to get it. 
place. 


growers. 


You'll find it helpful. 


From Vegetables 


There is money in growing vegetables but it takes knowledge 
Experience is invaluable — nothing can take its 
But experience is expensive. 

Back up your own experience with that of hundreds of other successful 
The results of practical experience and the latest scientific 
knowledge are combined, sifted and condensed in our new book, 


“Better Vegetable Growing” 


It tells how to select the right kind of soil for 
the different crops and pick out the best plant foods. 
suggestions on cultivation and irrigation. 
tions for every important Vegetable from Artichokes to Turnips. 








There are new 


It gives detailed cultural direc- 
The 









“Planting and Reference Table” is a valuable guide in planning next 
season’s work and ordering the right kind and amount of seed. While 
the book is intended for Market Gardeners and Truck Farmers, it will 
prove helpful to small gardeners. 

If you tell us the truck crops which you raise your copy will be mailed 
free. Write today for this valuable book “Better Vegetable Growing.” 


Address Publication Division 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 


Subsidiary of The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


S51 Chambers St., New York City 










copy E. Frank Coe’s esa. 
of either “Order 






Fertilizers 





book will be mailed early” we want 
without charge on tohelp you. NOW 
request. Ask for is the time to order 


your copy today. 





full carloads. 












increase your income. 


breakage. 


«? Clear your stump land cheaply. 
No expense for teams or powder. 
One man with a 


_ stump. Made of the finest steel—guaranteed against 
Endorsed by U. S. Government experts. 


Turn stump land into Money 


Increase your acreage and thereby 


HAND POWER 


tum 
Puller 





whe 


can outpull 16 horses. Works by leverage—same principle as 
a jack. 100 Ibs, pull on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the ( 
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Write today for 
special offer and free 
booklet on 
Land Clearing 








WALTER J. FITZPATRICK ~ ~* 
Box4] 182 Fifth St., San Francisco, Cal. «+4 








Works equally well on hillsides 
and marshes where horses 
cannot operate 
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place their orders NOW. for the G 
SPOU 

EQUIPMENT for the season of 1918. 
SYRUP and SUGAR NEX 
is Denstionse expausted. With a GRIMM E 
quality of SYRUP that will command the highest price. 


There will 


? All Maple Sugar 
GRIMWM’S Maple Syrup Evaporators Maier: should J 
. H. GRIMM EVAPORATORS, GRIMM SAP 
TS—BUCKETS, COVERS and all other supplies and have a SUPERIOR = 
i agreat demand for S 
T SPRING, owing to the fact that the Maple Product 
I EVAPORATOR, you will make a 
i We are ready to sup- 
ply you promptly. Advise the number of trees you wish to tap and we will 
quote you size required to take care of your sap by daylight, also giving 
you val 


fon valuable -G_ H. GRIMM ESTATE, Rutland, Vt. 





APLE @5 


Catalogue “‘C”’ sent upon request 
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SPREADS EVENLY—QUICKLY 


LIGHT DRAFT—ONLY TWO HORSES 


Kemp-Climax is simple, durable, light draft. 


N. J. KEMP CO., 
42 Swan Street, 


Batavia, N. Y. 




















Pat Your Ford on the Job with 


a@-B Auto Power Pulley 
Belt operated, Attached to rear wheel of 
Ford--put on or taken off in a minute. = 

Makes car a2-15 H.P. power plant. No S 
A damage to car. Lasts a lifetime-pays | 
Z foritself in one day. Price for Fords S 
Y $5.65 (other cars $7.65) Guaranteed. SS 
Folder 
Uy Free. 
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Any barn manure, fertilizer, lime, ashes, ete. 

Shreds into wide strips, without clogging or ‘ 
bunching. Meets every requirement—Sells on 

its Merits. FOLDS LIKE A POCKET KNIFE. ONE MAN with the 


FOLDING SAWING MACHINE saws down trees—sawsany 
kind of timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more 
timber with itthan two men in any other way, and doit easier. 
Send tor freeillustrated catalog No.) 3 ,showing Low Price 





Double-self-sharpening teeth bolted to Inclosed and latest im: 

: . - provements, In use 30 years. First order gets agency. 
Cylinder practically indestructible. Write for 

catalog and prices. Ask for ‘‘Saving and Appli- Folding Sawing Machine Co,, 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, ItL 
cation of Manure” by the inventor of the 

Spreader. We have a good proposition for dealers. 


BUY YOUR ROOFING 


From Brown 


My Direct From Factory, Freight Paid prices 
Saves you money oh all Ready Roofing. 

ity Highest—Prices Lowest. rite for 
e Catalog Folder of bargain offers. 


THE B FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 
Roofing Dept. CLEVELAND, OHIO 











When you 
want a book 


on Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops; Soil Fertility, Dairy Farm- 
ing, Live Stock Raising or any 
other subject pertaining to Farm- 
ing or Rural Affairs, write to us. 


We publish a long list of reference 
books which abound in helpful suggestions 
and money-making ideas. We will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to books 
or suggest courses of reading to anyone 
interested. We can help you. Write to us. 

CaTALOG Free. Send for our new and 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 136 pages, 
5 x 8 inches, taininz detailed descrip- 
tions of upward of 500 practical modern 
books covering every phase of agriculture. 
This will be mailed on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 














‘ For Your Protection Always Mention 


SAVES MONEY AND BACKACHE 


A. A. When Writing Advertisers 
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Among the Farmers 


NEW YORK 
Among Up-State Farms 


M. G, F 

The New York state association of 
horsemen has appealed to State Com- 
missioner of Highways Edwin 8. Duf- 
fey for consideration of the needs of 
horse traffic in carrying out the order 
to keep the roads from Albany to Buf- 
falo scraped free of snow this winter. 
An experiment was carried on by the 
soldiers in a section of the Sackett's 
Harbor road last winter with scrap- 
ers, and horse traffic was rendered 
nearly impossible. Necessary transpor- 
tation of farm produce and supplies 
by horses will be interfered with, the 
horsemen declare, if careful atten- 
tion is not given to this phase. Mr 
Duffey promised his assistance. 

The Onondaga county farm bureau 
has completed a survey on 22 leading 
dairy farms of the county to deter- 
mine the actual cost of dairy work, as 
snagested by the objection of the New 
York milk dealers to allowing 33 1-3 
cents\an hour for dairy work, as the 
Warran formula fixes it. The deal- 
ers think 25 cents an hour enough, 
for the govel reason that dairy farm- 
ers work tonger hours than other peo- 
ple! On_these 22 big dairy farms, 
With $2 regularly employed laborers 


ind-three farm managers, the exact 
cost per hour for dairy work was 
#2 1-5 cents per hour. On that basis 


the dairymen continue to wonder how 
much the federal food administration 
will want to cut the price of milk for 


next month. Dean Mann in his talk 
before Cortland farmers cited value 
of the accounts kept by dairymen 
as belage the only means of securing 
the pPsent wholesale milk prices. 
Without these as proofs, the dairy in- 
dustry would have been wiped out. 
lic said we need thousands of more 


such accounts, so as to furnish data 
to convince all who need to be con- 
vinced of the real cost of milk pro- 
duction, 

The farmers of St Lawrence county 
lost $500,000 in the failure of the Au- 
rora Condensed milk company, which 
went bankrupt, owing them that sum 
for milk. This is an example of the 


neecligence of those officials, whose 
duty it was to protect farmers under 
the provisions of section 55 of the 
agricultural law from just this sort 
of loss. Every patron of every milk 


buying concern should see to it that 
this law is carried out in his own 
case, and that the firm gives ade- 
quate evidence as to financial respon- 


The Sheffield farms company 
York has bought the plant at 


sibility. 
of New 
STS5,000) 

on appeal to the railroad adminis- 
tration a delegation of business men 
of New York were told that rates on 
the barge canal have now been placed 
below those of railroad companies, 
that the canal has been thrown open 
w the use of all boats, and that ar- 
rangements have been made to ship 
more grain over the canal from Buf- 
falo than it is the policy of the gov- 
ernment to have shipped. This will 
be a relief to the public in general if 
it means all that it seems to mean. 

A Cortland firm of Holstein breed- 


ers has made a most notable addi- 
tion of 10 head of world famous 
Holsteins to its herds, the entire 
herd of the Jennings Hurst stock 
farm at Towanda, Pa. The purchase 
includes the famous sire, Rag Apple 


Korndyke, and, $2 of his daughters. 
One of his sons sold at $25,000 at an 
auction sale, and $100,000 was later 
offered for him. This is called the 
most worthy strain of daughters in 
existence, and gives the Cortland 
breeders over 200 head of the best 
stock in America. 

Cabbage seed dealers say that the 
seed situation is the most critical in 
history, with no seed to be had but 
old stock in most cases. lHome- 
grown seeds are now most highly 
prized. One Cortland firm of cab- 
bage seed experts has sold nearly all 
of its 1918S crop at $12,000, or S20 per 
pound. This is an improved strain 
of high yielding Danish cabbage. 
This price will prevail next spring, it 
is thought, on old seed of uncertain 
germination. The Cortland farm bu- 
reau will give special attention next 
year to the cabbage seed bed, and 
will place a bit of this improved 
strain of home-grown seed in_ the 
hands of every grower to be tested 
out by the side of commercial seed. 
Much attention will also be given to 
home growing of cabbage seed in this 
county. 


Oncida Co—Most farmers finished 
harvesting the potato crop in Oct, but 
there are some who have not done so 


The yield runs from 70 to 130° bi 

niarketable tubers p acre. The quality 
is good and the price is $1.50 p bu. 
There are a few silos vet to fill. 
Farmers have been handicapped by 


rainy weather of the past two 
mths Winter grain has made a 

i i start. Most of the corn crop was 
fr i, some before cutting. Sweet 


corn was a good crop. Buckwheat a 
fair yield where sown early, late sown 
somewhat frosted. - Much of the grain 
was unthreshed until Nov, and me 
of it is still undone. The yield is 18 
to 40 bus p acre of oats. New milch 
cows about $150 each. Eggs are 70c 
p doz. Apples a short crop, but qual- 
ity good. Plowing being done now. 

Schuyler Co—Stock is On pasture 
and grass green, which is uncommon 
in this section. Not much doing in the 
produce market. Butter is selling at 
Gle p lb, cheese 40c p lb, eggs 65c p 
doz,. beef 18 to 20c¢ p Ib, live lamb 
to 22c p lb, fowls 23c p 1b, live turkeys 
26 to 28c p lb. Not as much winter 
grain sown as last year, owing to wet 
weather and help being scarce. 

Interest in Bees—In response to es- 
timates that fully 50% of the bees of 
N Y perished last winter as a result 
of severe weather, much interest in 
beekeeping is being revived in western 
N Y, especially among the fruit grow- 
ers, who have long recognized the 
value of bees. Demonstration meet- 
ings have recently been held by ex- 
perts from the college co-operating 
with the bureau of entomology at 
Washington beekeepers’ assns have 
been formed in a number of counties 
through the agency of the farm bu- 
reau. 

Steuben Co—The crops are all har- 
vested in Steuben Co. Farmers are 
drawing their potatoes to Knoxville, 
Pa, at ‘We p bu. Hay is bringing a 
Pa, at 0c p bu. Haying is bringing a 
sale at $75 p head. Oats and buck- 


wheat turning out well. Farmers 
backward with plowing. Not much 
winter wheat sown, but that sown 


looks fine. 

Dynamite Demonstrator—A demon- 
strator to cover N Y, to conduct blast- 
ing demonstrations in stump and 
boulder removing, ditching, tree plant- 
ing, drainage and many other miscel- 
laneous uses of explosives has been 
placed at Syracuse by a prominent 
powder company. The demonstrator 
will perform this work without charge. 
He will travel throughout the state in 
an automobile, arrange to conduct 
blasting demonstrations and be avail- 
able to help farmers whenever they 
need any advice or assistance with 
their blasting problems. Information 
may be obtained at any time by ad- 
dressing the editor. 

Montgomery Co—A large acreage 
has been plowed. Several farmers are 
using tractors. The acreage of wheat 
and rye has been increased above last 
year. The oats crop yielded well, but 
buckwheat and corn below the aver- 
age. Buckwheat is selling at. $3.50 p 
100 Ibs, hay $22 to $28 p ton, oats 
straw, baled, $9, dressed pork 22c p 
lb, fowls 32c, chickens 38e. While 
produce brings a large price, labor is 


searce, and all fertilizers, feeds and 
farm machinery are very high in 
price. Several farms in this locality 


are for sale, or to rent, at very rea- 
sonable prices. 

Fssex Co—Much rain through the 
fall hindered potato digging and plow- 
ing. Threshing mostly done, and grain 
yield fairly good. Apple crop, while 
not very large, is of good quality, price 
being $5 to $S p bbl Butter is 65c p 
lb, eggs hard to get at any price. 
Young pork is 22c p Ib, best lambs $15 
p head. The chief drawback of farm- 
ers is scarcity of good help, but peace 
in sight gives strong hope for better 
conditions. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Eggs $1 a Dozen 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

The William Penn highway, travers- 
ing the counties of Northampton, Le- 
high, Berks, Lebanon and Dauphin 
counties, from the Delaware river at 
Easton to the Susquehanna river at 
Harrisburg, will be reconstructed 
wherever necessary and generally im- 
proved by direction of the state high- 
way department. This road is a short 
line between these important points, 
and its traffic is very heavy. 

The long-predicted $1 a dozen for 
eges was reached and passed in Phila- 
delphia last week, some choice, strict- 
ly fresh “hen’s fruit’ having been sold 
at $1.05 per dozen. Storage stock 
brought 65 cents a dozen. These phe- 
nomenal prices surpassed all former 
records. Butter prices fluctuated, and 
approached almost equally high fig-- 
ures, but with the cessation of the war 
somewhat lower prices will follow. 





Seed Corn Next Spring 
0. D. SCHOCK 
Sec Patton of the agricultural de- 
partment believes the Keystone state 
will be called upon to supply thou- 
sands of bushels of seed corn to be 


planted next spring. The crop just 
garnered was thoroughly matured 
mynd of an extra good quality, all va- 
rieties having done well, because of 
the seasonable weather. The first real 
heavy and killing frost in eastern 
Pennsylvania came on the night of 


November 11. 

Cattle sales are popular, and milch 
continue to command extreme 
a recent public sale a 


cows 
figures. At 


American eens ite November 30, 1918 


cow of common breeding was sold for 
$223, while very ordinary cows bring 
from $100 upwards. There has been 
another advance made in the price of 
milk in many eastern Pennsylvania 
cities and boroughs. Ordinary milk 
is sold to the consumer at from 12 to 
16 cents a quart, depending upon the 


location. There is no’ indication of a 
reduction during the winter. 

Berks Co—Corn husking mostly 
done, with only three-fourths of a 
crop. Grain fields looking fair. A 


good many potatoes sold, retailing at 


$2 p bu. Turnips scarce, selling at $2 
bu. There are many cattle sales 
with high prices, and many calves 


raised. Wheat is $2.20 p bu, corn $1.60 
p bu, butter 6G5c p lb, eggs 5le p doz. 
Turkeys are scarce and chickens 25c 
p lb. Rabbits are plentiful, milk $5.50 
p 100 lbs. 

Cumberland Co—There were sev- 
eral heavy frosts this fall, but not 
enough to freeze the ground. There 
is still some corn to husk. Some 
plowing is being done. The sowed 
wheat looks well. The U S govern- 
ment has turned the Indian school 
into a general hospital for returning 
crippled and sick soldiers. It is lo- 
cated on the outskirts of Carlisle. 
There was much rejoicing over the 
peace news. Eggs are very scarce 
and high, 65c p doz. Oats 5c p bu, 
lard 30c p lb. Pastures are becoming 
short, hence cows are falling off in 
milk. ; 





OHIO 


Fair Ground is Released 
CLARENCE METTERS 

Signing of the peace armistice 
lifted a load off of the shoulders of 
the state board of agriculture, since 
now there is nothing in sight which 
might interfere with thé Ohio state 
fair next year. There is now no in- 
dication that the government will 
want the grounds. The board at once 
started increased plans for the state 
fair next year. 

The importance which is certain to 
be placed upon food products the 
coming year because of the necessity 
for this country shipping millions of 
tons to Europe, has caysed the fair 
management to redouble its efforts 
along the line of premiums for ex- 
cellence in producing food. Special 
attention will be paid at the next 
state fair to live stock, and since it 
is the intention of this country to as- 
sist the European nations in rebuild- 
ing their dairy herds, higher prizes 
than ever will be offered in the dairy 
cattle classes. 


Ohio saloons will go out of busi- 
mess June 1, 1919. The Ohio liquor 
license ends at that time and many 


saloon keepers already have given up, 
their licenses. 





Crops and Prices 

UH, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN CO, 0 

The yield of corn in this county 
and adjoining territory is greater and 
of much better quality than was an- 
ticipated. Corn matured well. The 
native grown seed proved to be the 
most productive of good results, so 
far as investigation has been made. 
Much of the seed planted which was 
growth in stalk and short ears. There 
early. There is much very short 
fgrowth in stalk and short ears. There 
are fields on creek bottom and well- 
fertilized uplands that are producing 
70 bushels of sound corn to the acre 
where home-grown seed was used. 
But other areas will not run up to 50 
bushels an acre. 

I do not think it fair to the farm- 
ers of any territory to place an aver- 
age yield of any grain, vegetables or 
hay without explanation. The careful, 
painstaking farmer should not be 
pulled down by the careless and in- 
efficient. The farmers who raise 
crops and feed the grain and hay to 


cattle, hogs, sheep, colts “or poultry. 
thus putting back fertility into the 
lands, are raising good crops even 


this year, when so very many farms 
have failed in crop produce. 

There was much wheat left in the 
straw at the threshing, from appear- 
ances of straw ricks. The threshing 
was begun before the grain had fully 
dried and it was difficult to separate 
the grain from the hull. Much of 
the wheat was cut before it was fully 
ripe, for the reason that some farm- 
ers have no machines to reap grain 
with, and therefore were compelled 
to have their grain cut whenever 
they could secure the machine. Then 
again, men were very anxious to have 
ready money from the sale of wheat. 

There is much larger acreage sown 
to wheat in the county than has been 
known ever before, and it is in fine 
condition. The sowing continued up 
to November 1. This year’s wheat has 
weighed out at 62 and 68 pounds per 
measured bushel. Onesman sold 450 
bushels td a mill and the screenings 
weighed 64 pounds. The miller sail 
that it was not worth while to screen 
such wheat, there was so little waste. 
Wheat yielded 22 to 35 bushels per 
acre in the class of painstaking farm- 
ers, while the other class got 12 to 
16 bushels. 

Hay is price. It is 


very high in 
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being held until later, as farmers 
have been kept very busy with press. 
ing work, with very little help. Later 
the farmers can take time to haul 
their“~hay to market. There is some 
hay of poor quality which has been 
in stack for more than a year. 
Wheat is being sold at $2.10 to $2.12 
as to locality, mills or warehouse. Old 
corn is $1 to $1.60 as to quality ang 
selling to mills, warehouse or to 
team owners. New corn is selling at 
$1 to $1.30 per bushel: oats at 65 
cents and in some cases higher. Pota- 
toes $1.50 to $1.65, with a downward 
tendency; apples $1.25 to $2 a bushel, 
many farmers buying both potatoes 
and apples. 





Williams Co—Unusual amount of 
fall plowing done for spring crops. 
The area seeded to wheat equals usual 
amount, while the intended area to 
spring wheat will exceed any former 
year. Some farmers will sow only 
spring wheat. Fall sown wheat will 
go into winter quarters in the most 
promising condition. The supply of 
hay and fodder for winter use 
is somewhat below the _ average 
with hay of ffirst quality. Corn 
crop is about SO%, with quality 
of 95%. A great many silos were 
erected the past summer, which is 
good evidence of their usefulness. 
Cattle are selling high, but a big drop 
in the horse market. Potatoes and ap- 
ples are not more than one-half of an 
average crop, while other fruits were 
injured by the extgeme dry summer. 

Vinton Co—Most of the fall plow- 
ing done. The corn crop is being 
harvested, but yield is disappointing. 
Much white corn not fully matured. 
Corn is selling at $1.25 p bu in the 
field. Hay $25 to $30 p ton. Butter 
is 55¢c p Ib, eggs 50c p doz. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Ordering Things Now 


WwW. N. B 

The state extension department is 
advising farmers that this year early 
ordering does not mean February, 
March or April, but now; and all have 
been urged to order their fertilizer at 
an early date. Many of the county 
farm bureaus have already secured all 
the fertilizer for their members, and 
others have placed their orders. The 
farmers will store the _ fertilizer in 
their own barns. 

Threshermen’s reports secured from 
the threshing committees of the county 
farm bureaus show Jefferson, a prize 
wheat producing country, with 188 
bushels per acre. The Gilmer county 
farm bureau at its annual meeting de- 
cided on three constructive proposi- 
tions for the coming year—rejuvina- 
tion of old meadows, concentration on 
Hereford cattle, and on Southdown 
sheep. A sheep and wool growers’ di- 
vision of the bureau was authorized, 
and a prize of $25 was offered for the 
teacher of the county doing the best 
community work in helping club mem- 
bers, farms, etc. 

Interesting facts of farm progress 
over the state are gleaned from the 
monthly reports of the county agents. 
For instance, the war gardens of Mor- 
gantown produced over $12,000 worth 
of vegetables this year; the potato 
growers’ division of the Randolph 
county bureau secured the assistance 
of specialists in proper growing, grad- 
ing and certificates of seed potatoes, 
farmers of other counties having con- 
tracted with them for their secd po- 
tatoes to be delivered this fall. 

All the farmers’ clubs in the various 
counties are taking inventory of their 
accomplishments for the year, all the 
county reports being due in Morgan- 
town December 10. At the beginning 
of the year the clubs all mapped out 4 
plan of work as to soil improvement, 
crop production, live stock improve- 
ment, special campaigns, etc, and the 
reports will show if they have accom- 
plished the things they set out to ac- 
complish. 





Nicholas Co—Weather favgrabie for 
farm work. Usual acrea of wheat 
is sown. Corn seems better than was 
expected. Many hogs died with chol- 
era, and the pork crop will be light. 
Other stock doing fairly well. There 
was no fair in this county this year 


on account of infiuenza. 
ve 


Raleigh Co—Many farmers 
finished husking corn, which av eraged 
up fine. Stock doing well and pros 
pective buyers are etting busy: 
Beans are $8 p bu, apples $i p bu 


potatoes $1.50 p bu, butter 40c p Ib 
eges 50c p doz. Turkeys are very 
high. 
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Broad Program of National Grange 


Steps to be taken in agricultural reconstuction 


The national grange closed its 52d 
annual meeting in Syracgse, N Y, last 
Friday, after having held one of the 
constructive sessions in its his- 


most ao 

jory. From the beginning to the end 
of the session harmony and good will 
pre’ tiled. It was a busy meeting, 
400. For 10 days and nights the 
delegates worked long hours, typical 
of the labors on the farm. Despite 


ihe influenza scourge 1554 people 
riven the seventh degree. State 
Master Lowell of New York was 
elected a member of the executive 
committee for threg years. The grange 
favored the place of a te mple of agri- 
culture in Washington and outlined a 
policy of reconstruction to govern the 
grange policy covering pagricultural 
reconstruction arising out of the war. 
This program is here ‘printed. 
Agricultural Reconstruction 

Just as agriculture has had a vital 
part in the war, so it must have a 
strong voice in the reconstruction 
program that is to follow. This task 
is hardly less gigantic than the great 
war itself, and will command the best 
thought of our leaders. Broad-minded 
statesmanship demands that our en- 
tire citizenship without distinction of 


were 


class or occupation shall unite in 
keeping the nation steady in the in- 
evitable price-leveling process that 
must come. Justice to all must ac- 


cordingly be uppermost in our minds, 
while we insistently urge that the in- 
terests of agriculture so fundamental 


to t prosperity of the whole nation 
must be safeguarded at every point. 
We present the following statements 
and recommendations as a platform 
upon which the farmers of the coun- 
try iy stand as a program of re- 
con: ction, with confidence that 
their interests are carefully  safe- 
guar 1 and their welfare assured. 
Marketing and Distribution 
The present system of marketing 


wasteful, 
itself 


clumsy, 
and lends 


and distribution is 
costly and inefficient 


readily to the most offensive forms of 
sper ition and control. It jeopard- 
izes equate food production by es- 
tablishing the lowest possible price 
to the producers, and in turn naming 
the rhest possible price to consum- 
ers. Cost of production plus a fair 
protit should determine the price on 
far rroducts. 

U ‘essary middlemen, especially 
in the retail trade, should be elimi- 
nate Service with a fair profit 
ratl than control with all the profit 
the tratlic will bear is our standard 
for ihe middleman. Conforming to 
this standard, he should be encour- 
aged by patronage. Refusing, he 
should be supplamted by every avail- 
able form of direct and co-operative 
marketing. We recommend the ex- 
tension of co-operative shipping asso- 
ciations, the establishment of city 
markets, the construction of muni- 
cipal warehouses and terminal mar- 
kets, the careful grading- and mark- 
ing of farm products with personal 
trade marks, the extension of parcel 
post marketing, and the establishment 
of h regulation and control as will 


effectually remove the evils that have 
for decades discouraged producers 
nd burdened consumers. 


tailroads and Highways 


For 35 years the national grange 
has advocated the strictest govern- 
Mental regulation of all public util- 
itic We demand that when the rail- 
Toads are returned to their former 
owners in accordance with act of 
congress, the abuses of the past aris- 
ing from over-capitalization and mis- 
management be corrected. We favor 
co-operation between railroads that 
necessary economies in management 
may be accomplished and the most 
— nt service rendered to the pub- 
ic, 

The welfare of agriculture demands 
an aggressive road construction pol- 
icy by the national, state and local 
governments. We demand that fed- 
eral funds shall not be used in an ex- 
ten boulevard system to be used 

‘the few, but that market and post 


roads, the highways over which must 


travel the food supplies. of a nation, 
be given first consideration. Such a 
syst of roads will meet every pos- 
Sible inilitary need of the future. In- 


stead of sentimental effort to use re- 
turning soldier labor on doubtful 
Fchemes of drainage, irrigation, etc, 
we urge that road construction be 
usé a shock absorber against an 


oversupply of labor caused by the re- 
turn of*soldiers from the front. 
Recognition of Agriculture 

We hold that in the reconstruction 

nation, it is imperative that 

ture be given equal considera- 

1 equal protection with all 

r pursuits. Actually working farm- 

rough their organizations should 

consulted and represented. We 

that the entire people of the na- 

Will be best served when agricul- 
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on 
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ture is represented adequately in all 
legislative bodies and all administra- 
tive boards and commissions. 

In other words, agriculture is en- 
titled to the full recognition that its 
importance merits, and where an agri. 
cultural position is to be filled, the ap- 
pointment of a real agricultural repre- 
sentative shall be demanded. We op- 
pose the continued domination of our 
vital interests by men who neither 
rightly understand nor justly estimate 
the position and service of American 
farmers. 

The Grange and Washington 

We believe the secretary of agricul- 
ture should be a practical farmer, and 
should not only be in sympathy with 
farmers, but so identified with them 
in vocation, ideas and effort that 
farmers will recognize him as one of 
themselves. It is most essential that 
the head of this depasmtment shall be 
& man identified in the public mind 
with agricultural matters, around 
whom agricultural interetssand work- 
ers will rally with confidence in his 
leadership. We pledge ourselves to se- 
cure the appointment of such a secre- 
tarysin the future, regardless of 
politics. 

We ask that county farm agents 
shall put on cost of production cam- 
paigns in all sections of the country as 
an aid in determining the crops that 
can be produced most advantageously. 
We also suggest that whenever pos- 
sible the farm organization already on 
the ground shall be used as the farm 
bureau community center in order to 
avoid harmful duplication. We ap- 
prove every constructive governmental 
agency that will help the farmer and 
testify to the value of the agricultural 
extension service, but solemnly warn 
the nation against the dangers of fed- 
eral dictation in agricultural affairs. 

The Land Problem 

Land tenantry is rapidly increasing 
farm property is concentrating in the 
hands of wealthy landholders, and 
abandoned farms are becoming alto- 
gether too common. In the face of 
these conditions every means should 
be provided to assist the young man 
of character and training to secure a 
homestead of his own. The largest 
possible number of owners operating 
and living on their farms is the surest 
guarantee of the perpetuity of Amer- 
ican agriculture. To this end we favor 


such modification of the farm land 
bank law as will extend its benefits 
still more widely. We advocate the 


establishment of a system or personal 
co-operative credit to enable tenant 
farmers and small farm owners to ex- 
tend their operations and avail them- 


selves of the economics which com- 
mand of credit always affords. 
We oppose the proposed plan of 


providing swamp and arid lands, by 
drainage and irrigation, for returning 
soldiers, as unsound and impractical 
and detrimental to the best interests of 
the nution and agriculture. This plan 


fails to take into consideration the 
previous occupations, desires or ambi- 
tions of these beys and the economic 
welfare of established agriculturad 
communities. There is an abundance 
of unused and untenanted farms and 
available farm lands near established 


market centers to supply all needs in 
this direction. The government should 
offer our heroic soldier boys, who de- 
sire it, such help as will enable them 
to secure farm homes of their own. 

In many sections of the country the 
use of fertilizers is now a vital need 
in the production of crops. Any gol- 
icy that will provide an adeqyate sup- 
ply of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash at moderate cost will benefit 


agriculture and all the people. Al- 
ready the necessary machinery has 
been provided largely at federal ex- 
pense; this machinery if properly 
turned from war to peace channels 
can be made to provide all fertilizer 


materials cheaper than ever before. 
Taxation and Tariff 

Taxes should be so Icvied as to en- 
courage home owning and discourage 
land speculation and tenantry. The 
income and inheritance tax laws 
should be framed so that a much 
larger proportion should rest upon 
large incomes and fortunes, to the 
end that the tax may be most justly 
placed and easily borne. 

The income tax should be moderate 
on small incomes, not to exceed 4% 
for the normal. The surtaxes Should 
be progressively increased until at 
least SU% be levied on all incomes 
over $500,000. The revenue tax bill 
for 1918 should carry a provision tax- 
ing war profits 80% on all incomes 


above the pre-war earnings as pro- 
vided in the contemplated tax bill. 
The excess tax featured should also 


remain as heretofore established and 
if income taxes are increased the pro- 
vision should apply to the surtaxes 
only. 

Organization for Reconstruction 

Reaflirming the grange position of 
former years, we demand that in the 
readjustment of tariff schedules agri- 


cultural products be given the same 
protection as other commodities. 

Organization is essential for proper 
rural reconstruction. Business and la- 
bor interests are now organized and 
equipped to defend their interests dur- 
ing the coming readjustments. Agri- 
culture must also have a strong, well- 
disciplined fraternity which can 
speak for it and develop from its 
own ranksea loyal, capable and ag- 
gresSwe leadership. 

During the reconstruction period 
new questions and new phases of old 
questions that affect the farmer will 
constantly arise for investigation and 
consideration. Since grange headquar- 
ters are to be opened at once at Wash- 
ington, we recommend the executive 
committee and legislative committee 
of the national grange are constituted 
a special committee on agricultural 
reconstruction to defend and protect 
the interests of agriculture. 

Our system of rural education 
should not neglect rural environment 
as a basis of education. Urban stand- 
ards should not become guides of 
rural systems of education. We de- 
mand a system of education that will 


direct the farm youth back to the 
farm, not away from it. 
With the New Bovks 
THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE—By Prof 
Frank A. Waugh, Massachusetts 
agricultural college. 5x7'S inches. 
pages. Orange Judd mpany, 


New York, N Y. Price, $1.10 net. 

What is an agricultural college and 
why? In the last analysis what is its 
central purpose? What should it do” 
What should it not do? What should 
it teach? These and a thousand sim- 
ilar questions face every man connect- 
ed with an agricultural college from 
the president to the man who has a 
boy or girl to send to it. Prof Waugh 
one of the clearest thinkers in agricul- 
ture in this country today, has frank- 
ly discussed the subject. He brings to 
bear a wide experience. What he says 
undoubtedly will arouse heated con- 
troversy in some circles, but such agi- 
tation is doubtless needed. It is a book 
which should be read by every agri- 
cultural worker, every graduate of an 
agricultural college and by men direct- 
ly or indircetly interested in manuag- 
ing these institutions or in providing 
funds for their support. 
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Your Spreader has given entire satisfaction 
recommend it to anyone needing a spreader Ai 
lightest draft spreader | ever used. | handled mine in top 
dressing corn with two horses and | like it fine. 

= S. A. WUICK, Missouri. 
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val I have had several spreatlers on my farm, — @n average of 50 doe ape buthels of wheat. 
fall I put si © yours. I could not farm without it es that owns ten acres can’ a fi 4 
ae seme to wheat, first putting on 30 loads at 4 spreader. cant afford to be without 


WILL HENSA. oki 


about the New Idea Spread- 
er. We will gladly send you the 
writers’ addresses and copies of 
similar letters from many others, 
if you want further proof. These 
letters, like the New Idea itself, 
stand every test. They prove 


that you yourself should have @ 


N 


Registered US.Patofe 


THE: ORIGINAL wide spread- 
ing spreader that revolutionized 
old-fashioned methods—that has 
always been the leader. Has solid 
bottom with chain conveyors. 
Pulverizes thoroughly and spreads JR 
evenly. Drives with heavy sprock- g 
ets and chain—no gears. Low down, 
light draft. Loads and pulls with- 
out undue strain on man or team. - 

When you buy insist on the FF 
**New Idea’’—the machine you are 
sure of. you don't know our 
dealer, we'll send you his name 
and a copy of a splendid book on 
soil fertility. Send your name today, 


New Idea Spreader Co. 
PO ad Specialists 
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Breeding Up Improves the Stock and Counts for Much in the Markets 


The larger individual at the left is the result in the first generation 


when a pure-bred 
is inferior to its pure-bred 
pictured at the right. 


dam, 


December. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 











LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITIL COMPARISONS 
Cash or ™ -—Wheat—, ——Corn—, ——Oats—, 
Spot 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 #1 
Chicago .....2288 2.20 1.35 2.06 of 73% 

New York ... 2.394% 2.30 168 2.10 84 .78 
Boston .... 2.24 #218 1.70 ° 2.05 85 80% 
St Louis . M 2.18 1.40 1.85 74 73 
Minneapolis 2.21% 2.17 140 2.05 73% .70% 

United States food administration ‘fair prices’’ 
control the wheat market Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white No 2 wheat, 
tc lower N je under No 1 Th government 
has not fixed the price of any other grain 

Trade in corn is broader than for- 


expectation of ex- 
S must pro- 


merly because of 
tended export business; U 
vision as well as finance much of Eu- 
rope for some time to come, and this 
may mean continuously wide outlet 
this winter for corn, Many of the best 
farmers consider it a profitable oper- 
ition to now feed carn to live stock at 
present prices, considering the market 
values of cattle and hogs, 

Corn in Argentina is very much 
lower than in this country, and at ex- 
isting freight rates with ocean tratlic 
now loosening up there is a possibility 
larwe quantities of this could be laid 
down at New York and other Atlantic 
ports at a much lower figure than pre- 
vails for the domestic product. Up to 
last week, however, there were practi- 
cally no shipments of this character, 
although Argentine corn may be 
shipped direct to Europe, and in that 
respect relieve the demand for the 
domestic crop The export demand 
for oats is indifferent. 

At New York, No 3 white corn $1.68 
“1.69 p bu, standard oats Si@Sdec, rye 
1.75, feeding barley 1.10@1.15, yellow 
granulated corn meal dull at 4.25 p 
100 Ibs, white do 3.85 @4.35. 

Gristmill by-products are still of- 
fered sparingly at all eastern markets. 
Flour. is being made on a more exten- 
sive scale, partly for export, and this 
should eventually result in large offer- 
ings of western mill feeds in our east- 
ern markets. Up to the present the 
demand for these in the west continues 
very heavy. Kt New York, western 
bran is nominally around $37 p ton, 
but scarce at any price, middlings 34, 
rye middlings 58, barley feed 51, hom- 
iny feed 56.50, gluten feed 59.50, lin- 
seed meal 57.5(® cottonseed meal 63.75. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK 


More warm, mugey weather last 
week and into this was again bad for 
apples in farm storage. Ventilate, 
promptly remove rotting fruit. Gen- 


er#l complaint that apples are not 
keeping well; market freely, as 
shrinkage may more than cffset pos- 


sible higher prices later. 

At New York, apple prices cover a 
wide range owing to variable quality. 
The mild weather of late Nov has 
meant large quantities of soft or ill- 
keeping apple on sale, and these could 
only be moved at $2.50@5 p bbl. On 
the other hand, best grades of select- 
ed, cold storage stock, straight and 
favorite varieties brought nearly re- 
cent figures including Spitzenberg 5@ 
7.50 p bbl, Spy 5@8, York Imperial 
4.50@6.50, Baldwin and King 4@6.25, 
treening 4@7, fey McIntosh 9@10. 


THE POTATO SITUATION 


Canada has removed its import duty 
on potatoes. This is to meet the simi- 
lar conditions in the U 8S, which some 
time ago removed duty on potatoes 
from countries which admitted our po- 
tatoes duty free. In the fiscal year 
191S exports of potatoes from U § to 
all countries were 3,453,000 bus. 

Under date of Nov 15, army offi- 
cials asked for informal quotations on 
potatoes to be delivered during Dec 
at the various camps. Letters may 
be addressed to the zone supply offi- 





cer at 461 Sth Ave, New York city, 
for N Y, Pa and N J. Quotations 
must be made on the 100-lb basis de- 


livered at camp, subject to inspection 
and acceptance at that point; bags or 
other containers will not be returned. 

Out-shipments of potatoes from 
Aroostook have been very liberal this 


Berkshire and razorback were crossed. 
but greatly superior to its scrub sire, 
The government is 
prices, and wants to see many fat hogs at 





The progeny 


trying to stabilize market 
the stock yards during 


season, total for Oct reported at 1849 
cars against the record figures of 2955 
cars two years ago. Shipments in Sept 
were respectively 1466 and 2593 cars. 
At New York the trade is still amply 
supplied, and while a large volume of 
business is passing, quotations show 
little, if any, improvement owing to 
plentiful offerings. On a_ cearlot 
L, I potatoes $2.50@3 p 100 lbs, 
.to, northern and western 





N Y 2@2.35, sweet potatoes 1.50@2.50 
p bskt. 





THE ONION MOVEMENT 


Consular advices show that large 
quantities of onion seed have been 
shipped from the Canary Islands to 
this country; never but once before 
were these shipments reached in vol- 
ume, The past season- has seen a 
large excess of such seed on the Canary 
Islands over requirements of growers 
there and ungraded seed was offered 
at export points as low as 20c p Ib. As 
a result many growers have planned 
to reduce the planting for 1919. 

The army camps will require con- 
siderable quantities of onions during 
Dec, and those with stock to offer 
should address the zone supply officer 
at 461 Sth Ave, New York city. 
The onions must be sound, bright, dry, 
well shipped and free from damage, 
with a minimum diameter of 14 
inches; 6% by weight of any lot need 
not meet the foregoing requirements, 
providing that no decayed onions 
should be included. 

Final figures have been sent out on 
the commercial onion crop of 1918 as 
made by the dept of agri. Evidently 
the mild, open autumn was conducive 
to even larger rate of yield p acre than 
seemed probable when our own final 
report was printed Sept 7. The govt 
figures place the total commercial crop 
of onions at 18,438,000 bus; N Y lead- 
ing with 3,570,000, Cal 2,415,000, 
Mass 2,185,000, O- 1,887,000, Ind 
1,608,000, others scattered. 

Most of the onions in this town are 
in winter storage, and not on the mar- 
ket at present prices.—[C. W., Sunder- 
land, Mass. 

At New York, the onion market has 
shown only the old-time low level of 
prices, Orange Co red and yellow $1.25 
@1.75 p bbl, Ct valley 1.50@2. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Beans and Peas 

Early harvested beans good in 
quality, later damaged by rains. Mar- 
row beans selling at $10 p 100 lbs h 
p basis, small beans 8.—[E. B 
Perry, N Y 

Poor crop, two to 10 bus p acre, 
and must pick 2 Ibs to 20 lbs to the 
bu. Prime beans $S p 100 Ibs and 
15e p lb off for what they pick.—[E. 
B. H., Howell, Mich. 

Beans harvested in fine condition, 
present price $8 p 100 lbs on h p 
basis in this part of Saginaw and 
Genesee counties.—[C. W., Birch Run, 
Mich. 

Beans run about 10 bus p acre, 
market $8 p 100 Ibs. Farmers will 
have to quit raising beans for a time. 
(J. J. E., Caro, Mich, 

Very few beans threshed at Port 
TIuron, Mich, up to middle of Nov, 
price around $8 p 100 Ibs; evidently 
considerable amount of green beans 


mixed with matured beans on ac- 
count of drouth, followed by much 
rain. 


About the same acreage of beans as 
last year, not much damage, yield 
around 10 bus p acre. No price offered 
up to Nov 18.—[C. L. D. Nichols, N Y. 

Yield below last year, average about 
5 bus p acre, but quality much supe- 
rior. Price to farmers $8@8.25 p 100 
lbs.—[H. G. S., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Very light crop here, but better 
quality than last year. No beans 








threshed for market up to practical- 
ly the middle of Nov, writes a corre- 
spqecent at Geneseo, Livingston Co, 

Beans nearly a failure here, many 
fields will not yield 5 bus p acre, and 
many farmers will not plant beans 


again. Price not established up to 
Nov 7.—I[E. C. Gillett, Yates Coun- 
ty, N Y 


At New York, a better tone, owing 
to increased government purchases in 
the recent past. Sales include mar- 
row beans, ’17 crop around $12 p 100 
Ibs, with new crop quotable at 11@ 
11.75, pea beans 10.25@10.50, yellow 
eye 9.75@10.25, Cal pink beans* 7.75 
@8.25, dried Scotch peas 10@10.50, 
Cal black eye 6.50@7.50. 


Country Dressed Meats 
At New York, buyers were critical 
in selections, demanding quality. 
Prime to choice veal calves sold at 30 
@3ic p 1b, ordinary 20@25c, small 
roasting pigs 28@35c, hog carcasses 23 
@26c, country dressed lambs 8@13 ea. 


Dried Fruits 
At New York, market still nomi- 
nal in the absence of appreciable, bus- 
iness; quotations somewhere around 
13% @14c p lb at material points for 
evaporated apples. 
Fresh Fruits ‘ 
Cranberries are moving normally 
from producing sections in Mass, N 
J and Wis, demand slightly improv- 
ing at all the big distributing points. 
At New York, a moderate demand 
for seasonable varieties, Kieffer pears 
firm at $5@8 p bbl, cranberries plenti- 
ful, with Cape Cod and N Y 2@2.50 
p cra, and late Jersey 8@10.50 p bbl. 


Eggs 

At New York, it is possible that 
“dollar eggs” named not very long 
ago served to check consumptive de- 
mand because best grades of nearby 
state and Pa white eggs were quotable 
at only 90@95c p doz, with brown 75 
@80c. At the same time there is a 
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healthy though conservative demang 
for extra firsts around 68@ 70c, retrig: 
erator eggs coming out at 454 Jie 
Some choice white eggs from the Pa. 
cific coast were quoted at 82 @S8&c. 
Hay 

At New York, trade quiet and mar. 
ket without much change, gen¢ rally 
firm in tone, No 1 timethy $36@37 b 
ton, No 2 do 33@35, fey light clover 
mixed 32@35, No 1 clover mixed 27q 
30, rye straw 18@18.50. 


Hops 

At New York, market quiet, with 
prime to choice quotable at 30% 34¢ 
p lb and rather more doing in Pa. 
cific coast at 28@32%e. 

Poultry 

Until Dec 8 the food administration 
tells licensees they must not buy hen 
turkeys weighing less than 8 lbs and 
young toms weighing less than 12 Ibs 
1 w. “In former years a great many 
turkeys reaching the markets just 
after the Thanksgiving demands have 
been supplied, have forced into freez. 
ers; the idea is to avoid this, 

At New York, the better grades of 
chickens were in good demand and 
firm, butsome dullness in coarse, heavy 
fowls. Fair to fcy chickens 25@ 2Xc 
lb l w, fowls 25@28\4c, roosters 19@ 
2lc, ducks 32@35c, fresh killed, iced 
turkeys 42@44c p lb d w, old toms 40 
@42c ,fresh western dry-packed tur- 
keys 43@45c, western iced chickens 
@40c, Phila and LI 388@82e, Mich and 
O ducks 38@40c, squabs $6.50@ 8.50 D 
doz. 

Vegetables 

At New York, liberal supplies of all 
winter vegetables and market without 
important change. Sound and attrac. 
tive beets$2.50@3 pbbl, carrots$1.i0@ 
2, cabbage $1@1.50, cauliflower $2.50@ 
5, parsnips $2.50@3.25, white turnips 
$1@1.50, Hubbard squash $171.50, 
parsley 75c@$2 p 100 bchs, hothouse 
radishes $3@4, watercress $1.50 @ 2.50, 
spinach 75c@$1.25 p bskt, tomatoes 
$1.50@2.50 per cra. 








YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 


FARMERS EXC ee! 
, Wate. ASS Be 


Where our readers can find a quick market for 

anything and everything that any farmer or ot 
son may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
securing help or finding work. 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At @ cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THB ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPBS or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 






















LIVE STOCK 


GOOD HARDY GRADE PIGS—Chester Whites and 
Chesters and Berkshires crossed, six weeks old, $5.50 
each; eight weeks old, $6.50. Ship anywhere. F. G. 
FLETCHER, Lexington, Mass, 


REGISTERED POLAND -CHINAS, Berkshires, 
Chester Whites, all ages, mated, not akin. red 
sows, service boars. Collies. Beagles. P. HAMIL- 
TON, Cochranville, Pa. 


REGISTERED DUROC BOAR PIGS, six weeks old, 
Orien erry King breeding, $15 each, JAY LEE, 
New Woodstock, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Hereford cattle, both sexes; twenty 
good ewes; Berkshire pigs. CASE COTTRELL, 
Hoosick Falls, N Y. 


REGISTERED O I _C PIGS, from mature stock. 
Also Buckeye fowls. H. BACON, Houghton, N Y. 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS, thoroughbreds, for sale. 
ALLAN RB. MORTON, Ashville, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Mammoth Bronze tur- 
keys. Handsomely marked. JAMES LONERGAN, 
Montrose, Pa. 


FOURTEEN POUND BRONZE TOMS, $9. Pearl 
Canoe Meas ‘pair. LAURA DECKER, Stanford- 
ville, N Y. 


TOULOUSE GEESE, $5; fine, large birds. Barred 
a cockerels, $4. CHAS BE. HALLOCK, Mattituck, 





























ROSE COMB RED COCKERELS, Red Cherry 
ain, from great layers. GEO LYON, Wyalusing, 
a. 





CHOICE R C Brown and Buff Leghorn cockerels 





for sale. MAPLEWOOD FARM, Navarre, O. 
EXTRA LARGE Giant Bronze turkeys for breed- 
ing. C. D. KANE, Rossie, N Y. 





SILVER WYANDOTTE COCKERELS—Good ones. 
J. L. HOAK, Spencerville, O. 


AFRICAN TOULOUSD and White China geese, 
J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS. C. M. 
WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsiblity must end with 














that. 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


LARGE ASPARAGUS, RHUBARB, and Witloof 


chicory roots for forcing in cellar or greenhouse 
during winter. Cultural directions with each ship- 
ment HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good 


Catalog free. 
Ground, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Over 100 bushels nice large potatoes 
and fine butter beans very cheap. Address WILLIAM 
KOSTHA, R F D 1, Greenfield Center, N Y. 


HIDES 


_WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
signments” of beef. horse hides and kindred lines, also 
rs. Prompt and fair returns. Write for tags. 
PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 
Scranton, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TOBACCO—Kentucky’s best natural leaf, ch 
or smoking, tWo pounds, $1; seven pounds, $3; pos 
paid. JOHN BUCHANAN & SONS, Morganfield, Ky. 


FOR $9 I WILL DELIVER an appliance that will 
make your Ford car a satisfactory power machine. 
Guaranteed. J. T. TANK, Chatham, N Y. 


100 FINE WHITE ENVELOPES, your return nams 
and address printed on corner, postpaid, 50c. Sampies 
free. PRINTER HOWIE, Beebe, Vt. 

TIRES COST YOU LESS: 


Armor’ free. Write for offer. 
TIES, Dept V, Racine, Wis. 


PATENTS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED—Cash or roy- 
alty. ADAM FISHER MFG CO, 203, St Louis, Mo. 


STANCHIONS 














Wil 














Tubes or “Inside 
MODERN SPECTAL- 








the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial im 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Where the readers of American Agriculturist may buy, 
sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm lands, 
or other real estate 


270 ACRE FARM, $4900—Twelve cows, pair horses 
and bull, heifers, steers, poultry, 60 tons hay, crops. 
tools, wagons, stove wood, etc, 24% miles town, four 
miles city advantages. Tractor-worked fields, brook- 
watered pasture, lake; estimated 150,000 timber, 
1000 cords hardwood; 200 apples, other fruit trees; 
12-room house; big barns. All buildings good. Aged 
owner must sell; $4900 gets all, easy terms. ‘See 
same trip 70-acre state road farm, 10-room house, 
barns, for $1200. Details both page 8, Strout’s Farm 
Catalog of these and many bargains with stock. tools, 
crops; copy free. . A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
Dept 1096, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


YOUR CHANCE is - Coneée. Bich lands and 
businesa opportunities offer you independence. r 
lands $11 to $30 an acre; irrigated lands $35 to $50. 
Twenty years to pay; $2000 loan in improvements, of 
ready-made farms. Loan of live stock. Taxes aver- 
age under twenty cents an acre; no taxes on improve- 
ments, property or live stock. Good markets, 
churches, schools, roads, telephones. Excellent cli- 
mate—crops and live stock prove it. Special home- 

rs’ fare certificates. Write for free booklets. 
ALLAN CAMERON, General Superintendent Land 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Railway, 517 Ninth Avenue, 
Calgary, Alberta. 




















OUR HELP BUREAU 


A Meeting Place for Employers and Emfloyees 
on farms or in homes 














MALE HELP WANTED 


FARMERS WANTED-—Men, women, girls, $95 
month; U S$ government jobs; short hours; 

office work; common ——- ouiciem. nadie 
immediately for list positions now adie. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept Y40, Rochester, N Y. 


NTED—Reliable working ma r for two hun- 
onl ums hay and grain farm. Wites or half ne 
est, one or ten years’ time, EMMA L. HALL, 
Dunkirk, N Y. 
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THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Chicago Boston 

1918... 6b 63% 65 
1917.. 47% 45% 46% 
1916 e 43 42 47 
1915.. 3 32 & 

1914. 33% 33 3 

Butter 
2etail dealers have been granted 


an increase of le p lb in the maxi- 
mum charges allowed for butter, 
pringing the present gross profit to 
6c p Ib tor cash and carry stores and 
fe for credit and delivery stores. The 
same increase has been allowed for 
cheese, bringing the margin to ic and 
&e, respectively. 

At New York, fresh milestones have 
peen passed in butter prices, cmy scor- 
ing higher than extra, reaching the 
(6c level, firsts and extras 65 @ boc, 
dairy butter 5S@t5e The best selling 
‘putter was the high grade fresh cmy, 
which was in only moderate supply 
and sympathized with firmness in 
western markets. 

At Boston, the undertone is steady 

to firm. 

At Chicago, butter higher, with 

choice cmy quoted at 624 O8Vee, 
Cheese 

At New York, the cheese market as 
well as butter seems.to be firmly es- 
tablished in its forward swing under 
the conditions of only moderate offer- 
jngs and a big demand for both do- 
mesiic and export account. Require- 
ments of the army for all dairy prod- 
ucts are still urgent, and this has its 


direct bearing upon the situation. Flat 
cheese, fresh, 33! @34c p Ib, held 32% 
@33'sc; twins possibly, a slight dis- 
count, Wis single daisies, fresh 35@ 


8l4c, and held 32@3314c, while Y A, 
which it will be recalled is a small 
cheese, also largely made in Wis, was 
quoted at 3614 @ 38Tloe. 

At Boston, there is little life to 
trade, business being confined almost 
wholly to small jobbing lots. Choice 

Cc. 


> t 


fresh twins 324 338 1o 3 

Manufacturers of sweetened con- 
densed milk are now unable to pur- 
chase all the sugar needed for their 
abnormal requirements. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
Per 100 Tbs -—Cattle-—. -—-Hogs-— - 8 resp 
1918 _1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Chicago ..cce. $19.50°$15.00 $17.95 $18.00 $10.75 $12.90 
New York .... 18.50 14.00 18.25 17.90 10.00 11.00 
18.10 17.90 11.50 11.75 


Ruff eooe 16.25 13.35 
Pitt cooe 16.00 13 
Kans City . 19.50 16.75 





> 


18.00 17.60 10.00 11.75 
17.70 17.80 11.00 13.50 





At New York, medium and prime 


steers opened higher, common light 
slow and barely steady, bulls steady to 
firm, medium cows dull and weak, 
others steady. Later steers ruled dull 
and unevenly lower, bulls steady, cows 


medium to common, weak to 25c 
Market closed firm for good to 
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FIELD NOTES 


Give Stocn Fieco Reeaesentarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 





prime steers, with very few offered, 
medium and common slow and un- 
changed, bulls steady, cows in over- 
supply and dull to lower. Common to 
choice steers sold at $9@18.50 p 100 
Ibs, oxen 850@13, bulls 6@11, 
cows 3.50@9.50. Veals opened firm, 
westerns weak to easier, later in 
week market quiet and steady. At 
the close veals steady, others iower. 
Common to prime veals 14@20 p 100 
Ibs, culls 11@138, fed calves 9@9.50, 
grassers 7@8, yearlings 5@7, westerns 
9@ 11. 

Lambs opened more active and 
prices 50@ Thc higher; sheep full 
steady, later lambs in rather light re- 
ceipt and again 25c higher and sheep 
steady. At the close sheep in fair de- 
mand and firm, lambs active and 7T5c 
@$1 higher. Common to prime sheep 
6.50610 p 100 lbs, culls 5@6, common 
to prime lambs 13.50@ 16.50, cull 11@ 
15, top for N Y lambs 16. 

Medium and heavy hogs ruled 
steady. Medium and fairly heavy N Y 
and Pa hogs $18.25 p 100 lbs, pigs 17, 


roughs 16.25, common 50-lb shotes 
15.50. 
The Horse Market 
There was a fair demand for both 


fresh and seasoned horses at the sales 
stables. Offerings of green ones con- 
tinued light, but the seasoned horses 
were in fairly liberal supply. Market 
steady for anything decent, inferior 
dull and weak. Fair to good heavy 
drafters 275@400 p head, second-hand 
190@250, ordinary to good second- 
hand, general purpose horses 50@175. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, at the time of writing, 
representatives of the food adminis- 
tration, and the producers and distrib- 
ters had transferred from Washington 
to New York their discussions of the 
subject of the establishment of rates 
to the producer on a national basis 
with suitable differentials for each 
market. No decision, however, had 
been reached. Supply was short about 
the middle of Nov, but was 
strengthened by additions from the 
cheese factories and nearby points. 
Demand is good, despite the high re- 
tail price. Some of the dealers credit 
this to the fact that the rates were 
fixed by the food administration fol- 
lowing an investigation. This removed 
the element of suspicion that it was 
the act of profiteers. Administration 
rates to the producers % grade B in 
the 150-mile zone for Nov are $3.81 p 


100 ibs for 3% milk, 4.05, or approxi- 
mately S.ic p qt for 5.0¢, and 4.21 
for 4%. 

Hog Prices Continued—The Nov 
price basis for hogs is to continue 


through Dec announced following re- 
cent conferences. The food adminis- 
tration says it is highly desirable that 
the lighter weight hogs be held back on 
the farms for the next 30 days. “All 
available hog products that can be 
spared will be required for foreign 
shipments in Dec and Jan and there- 
after.”’ 














Great Berkshire Sale 

The public sale of Berkshires, dur- 
ing the International livé stock expo- 
sition Friday, December 6, will be an 
offering of the highest class. The 
breeders represented have voluntarily 
come forward with an offering repre- 
senting the best they have in their 
herd, and of such quality as would be 
expected in an International sale. The 
offering will consist mainly of bred 
soWs with a few boars and gilts. 

Included in the sale will be many of 
the Lerkshires that will be shown and 


that will win prizes at the Interna- 
onal. As an indication of the merits 
of the offering, W. S. Corsa of White 
Hall, ill, has consigned the first prize 
senior sow pig at the 1918 National 
SWine show and also a full sister to the 


grand champion boar, Royal Superbus 
-d. Hood farm of Lowell, Mass, will 


sell the four under-year sows, the four 
junior yearling sows and the junior 
yearling boar that they have Shown so 
Successfully on the eastern fair circuit, 
and that will also be shown at the In- 
tern ional. sa 
Boosting Berkshire Breed 

: 1 Berkshire county Berkshire club 
eld ‘ts first banquet the night before 
oe » at Blythewood farms in Pitts- 
— rhe banquet was he at the 
the iean house, and 77 sat’down to 
gatt See. A very representative 
a ng was present, breeders at- 
Siem from Connecticut, New York, 
* tan ut, Pennsylvania and many 
setts. “phewstern Part of Massachu- 
the a The chief culinary feature of 
te dinner was two little Berkshire 
Pigs donated by the club, which, 


coupled with apple jack as a relish, 
make a very toothsome dish. 

After dinner, the president of the 
club, Wellington Smith, made a short 
address of welcome, and said that he 
hoped to see the guests present at the 
future banquets of the club, and 
wanted them to realize that the Berk- 
shire club had the development of the 
breed at heart as well as the develop- 
ment of the local club. Sec William 
H. McKee outlined the purposes and 
hopes of the club. Mr McKee said 
that with the rigid enforcements of 
the quality of animals to be kept by 
the members and with the excellent 
stock which the club alfeady had asa 
foundation, and following the idea of 
porking all animals that were not ab- 
solutely fitted for breeding stock, the 
club could rapidly build a reputation 
of sending out animals of such a qual- 
ity that breeders from all over the 
New England states and as far west 
as the Mississippi would gather at its 
sales. 

James Dodge, manager of Hood 
farm, a man who has taken more 
grand champions from the east to the 
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International than any other man, gave 
a short talk on the Berkshire of New 
England. Mr Dodge particularly im- 
pressed his hearers, when he said, if 
you had an article better than that of 
anyone else it did not matter if you 
were located in the wilds of Canada, 


the man who wanted that article 
would make a path to your door. He 
said he was convinced that if the 


Berkshire club kept up the high 
standard of animals it was now pro- 
ducing that the success of its sales 
would continually grow. 

Prof H. L. Garrigus of the Connec- 













ticut college urged the club to be 


International 


BERKSHIRE 
SALE 


Friday, December 6th, 





——=1918= 


Swine Pavilion, Union Stock Yards, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Under the management of the American 
Berkshire Association will be held a 


PUBLIC SALE OF 
50 BERKSHIRES 


Bred Sows and a few Gilts and Boars 


In this sale will be many of the prize 
winners at the International. 


The offering will include consignments 
from many of the leading Berkshire breeders 
and will contain animals of all the leading 
blood lines. 


Berkshire barrows won grand champion 
barrow, grand champion pen and grand 
champion carload over all breeds, grades and 
crosses at the 1917 International. 


Berkshires won grand champion barrow 
and first, second, third and most of the other 
prizes in the Ham Contest at the 1918 
National Swine Show. 


BERKSHIRES 


ARE THE STANDARD HOG 


Buy the same lines of breeding that pro- 
duced these champions and from the winning 
Berkshire herds at this International Sale. 


For particulars and catalogue write 


F. S. SPRINGER, Secretary 


American Berkshire Association 


Springfield, Ill. 








COL. L. L. SEELY, Auctioneer 
White Hall, [finois. 
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providing they had the qual- 
of-stock which 


to meet them in the show 


d, and was consigned by Flint- 


The sale was a distinct success, and 


improve the quality of its stock by more 
rigorous enforcement ; 


was overlooke 


individuals did 
looking for females, :‘ 


is reme mbere d 





Second Brattleboro Ayrshire Sale 


The second annual sale of Ayrshire 


‘arm of Willoughby, 


Auchenbainzie 


mouth, Mass. 
year old heifer, 
Brés of Freeman, 


by Peter B. 
S750. The 


We pees er 


$42 George 


Revert, 


Hudson, oO, 
Mass, Peter 
Farms, W. 
bury, Mass, 
den, Mass, 


chasers. 


The following 
for over $3 
SALES, 


Auchenbainzie 


Stockwell, South Weymouth, 
Steel Kilbowie to D. 
Friendlesshead Missie 

ton, Ashburnham, 
Lessnessock Dora 


Hudson, O 


derson, Hudson, 
Auchenbrain Union 


Ladas Nancy 


Heights, Woronoco, 
Midland’s Finlayston’s 

ance, Leyden, 3} 
Ryanogzue White Silk to 

DH, OD cccccccccccccvccecesssesccsecceces . 
Spotty of “the Pines to Geo Grant, 
Springburn Rose 2d to Peter B. 


ham. Mass 


Blackbyres Rosie 


Hudson, O 


Favourite Foxy of South 


Woronoco, Mass 
Spicy Violet of 
Woronoco, 1 


Spicy Miss Lorne 


Moses, Woronoco, 
Miss Hughina 
Sturdy Je an 


Blink Bonnie of Elms 
Bernardsville, N J 
The evening 

some 40 Ayrshire 

friends enjoyed 
banquet in the 

a splendid 

the Holstein 

the Brattleboro 
comed the breeders to the state, and 

then called on i 

dover Farm of 


spent. 


Bill Dunn Writes from Oregon 
who at one time 
Flintstone farms at 


William 


was manager 
Dalton, Mass, 
nected with 


located at 


spruce for the 


in regard 


sees the ‘m in that country. 
“The farmers i 
had to adjust 
national conditions J J 
hops on the coast will be past history. 
This is a wonderful country for dairy- 


ing, with 


plenty of rain to keep the grass grow- 
ing, which i 
worry about meeting their feed bills. 
The climatic 

stock to graze 
around. Jerseys seem to be the pop- 
ular breed, and hand milking is more 
or less antiquated. 
sized dairy, 
barn equipped with 
chine. I believe the 
have fallen back on the 
chine much 
those in the 


farm labor 


‘The cheese factories here pay the 
farmers about 6 cents a quart for their 
milk. ‘Land 
for around $150 an acre and the own- 


ers figure on ; acre keeping one cow. 


One farm 


on the bank 
near Mohler, 


stationed, 


ant house 


Miss Hughina, 
consigned by Hunter 
, was purchased 
Bradley of Hingham for 
same breeder secured an- 
other of the Hunter entries in Sturdy 
Jean, a <i 


»y of Weymouth 


PURCHASER AND PRICE 


to 


Chapmann of 


Bernardsville, N J, to 
officiate as toastmaster of the evening. 
A number ; 
were called upon and a social evening 





aviation service 


themselves to our new 


western farmers 


consisted of 80 
acres of cleared and stumped land for 
which the owner paid $14,000, 














the place. The owner had a very 
diversified system of farming. He had 
a pure bred herd of Jerseys, which he 
purchased at auction a year ago, pay- 
ing close to an average of $400 per 
head. He had the only silo in the 
vicinity, as corn does not do well out 
here on account of the short, hot sea- 
son. He contracted his wild ever- 
green blackberries~ that grow about 
the stumps of trees for $250 on the 
bushes. During the winter months he 
sets his nets in the river and catches 
from 500 to 1000 pounds of salmon a 
day, which is netting him between 


$3000 to 85000 a year. 


“Salmon is fetching 6 to 8 cents a 
pound at the cannery. He bought 
steers, fattened them on his rich pas- 
tures, slaughtered them on the farm 
and supplied meat to several logging 
camps. The refuse from the slaugh- 
ter house went to feed a large num- 
ber of pure bred hogs, part of which 
sold for breeding purposes, and the 
others were dressed and found their 
way to the different logging camps at 


a very fancy price. 


“When I got back to camp and 
sharpened my pencil and figured out 
the labor income of this farmer, I 
could readily see how happy and con- 
tented a man could be, even back here 
in the woods of Oregon, where nature 


supplies roughage so abundantly. 


When the war is over, and if fate so 


permits us to return to civil life again, 


I hope to feel my way back east and 
into the old game, and enjoy the fel- 
lowship of those still in service.” A 
very satisfactory letter indeed, and we 
will all be glad to welcome Bill 


among us. 





Public Sale Reports 


Holsteins 


De 3-4 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock Sales 


une 5-7, Pe a 1 Pa. Moyer national gale, 
A. Moyer, directo 
Berkshires 
Dec 6 Chicago, Ill. Union Stock Yards. 
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BERKSHIRES 


100 FALL PIGS READY FOR 
SHIPMENT OCT. 15. 


Sired by we 2 Duke 67 Jr., Champ 1917 In- 
ternational, and olit of Lord Pre. Successor, and 
Duke’s Bacon 5th dams. 

Prices right for quick sale, 


J. T. HOGSETT, New London, Ohio 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


A few choice boar pigs, sired by Jewell’s Successor, 
one of the best producing sons of Lord Premier’s 
Successor, the champion sire of champions, and a full 
brother to the grand champion at Worcester, Mass, 
this year. These pigs are out of prolific dams: the 
last eight sows to farrow farrowed ninety-two pigs, or 
an average of 11%, and raised sixty-five, or an 
average of eight. Our boar weighs about seven hun- 
dred, the sows around four. If you want size, type, 
and from _a prolific family, write us. Prices right. 
Sentinel Spruce Farm, R. D. 4, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Home of Two Berkshire Boars 


SUPERBUS’ LAD 205540—A son of the great Su- 
perbus by a daughter of Masterpiece. 

SYMBOLEER’S JUNIOR 240600—A son of Symbo- 
leer Sth by a daughter of Superbus. Was Junior 
Champion in 1917 at Missouri State Fair and the 
Eastern Berkshire Congress, Springfield, Mass. Young 
boars and gilts sired by either of these great sires 
will make a splendid addition to any herd. Write us 
your wants, or better, come to see them. Crystal 
Spring Stock Farm, Seelyville, Pa. G. Smith & 
Sons, Props. 


PLEASANT HILL 


BERKSHIRES 


Our boar weighs 600 Ibs., and sows 300 to 500. If 
you want size, type and from a prolific family, write 
us; prices right. 

DAY & YOUNG, Washington, Pa., R. D. 6. 


Big Type Berkshires 


Boars ready for service, BIG and GOOD, $75 to 
$150, registered and guaranteed breeders. Ten weeks 
old boar pigs. $25 to $50, registered. 

Home of Double Champion 33rd, 211796, Grand 
Champion boar N. Y. State Fair 1918. 

CG H. CARTER, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 

















° . 

Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Customers requiring boars for fall service should 
have them shipped prior to Dee. 10th, the express 
companies having announced an embargo on _ ship- 
ments of live stock by express from Dec. 10th to 31st. 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


Service boars—boar and sow pigs, breeding the best. 





Prices right. G. S. V. ANDREWS, Lagrangeville, N. Y. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 
at ah prices. 
HOME FARM : CENTER VALLEY, PA. 
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OLLINS JERSEY RED 


Do es Hog Re Raising Pay? 








PUREBRED JERSEY REDS EDS 


YOUNG PIGS FOR BREEDERS AND FEEDERS, 
Gilts and tried sows, open or bred. KARL 
SHINER, The Den-Moor Farm, Towanda, Pa, 0, 


SPRING BOARS 
READY FOR SERVICE 


We have a few outstanding sons of Sensatiy nal 
Longfellow’s, one of the greatest sires of 1}, "breed 
and out of good type and prolific sows. ‘Th : 





priced for quick selling. If you are in the market fo 
an outstanding herd sire at reasonable rice, 
WRITE US AT ONCE. Every one fully gu ranteed, 
sure at service and exactly as described. It not gat: 


isfied will send you another or your money hack. 
Thos. W. Clark, Supt. Delchester Farms, Edgemont, Pa, 


———————, 





4 , Quality 
Kinderhoo with Durocs 


viGcorous, qeewter BOARS, ready for service, 
Price $50 to $125. Write your choice and ask fo 
description. 
PIGS NOW READY—$25 each, eight to 10 weeks old, 
50 to 60 pounds. a 

Kinderhook Duroc-Jersey Assn, 


ROY McVAUGH, Secretary, KINDERHOOK, N, y, 


LOGAN ELM HERD 
REGISTERED DURCOS 





A few choice service boars, ready to ship now; large, 
prolific strain. $50.00 gets first choice of these kx oars 
(March and April farrow). Order now, as 

bargo on live stock by express goes into effect yA “0. 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., Ohio 


D U R Oo €; S Young sows, bred for Sept. far. 
row; service boars; gilts of 

March and April farrow; young stock, all ags. The 

large, prolific type. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

C. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., PLEASANTVILLE, 0, 


Registered Duroc Service Boars, 
Bred Sows, Gilts and Baby Durocs. 
Belrose Stock Farm, Poolville, N. Y. 











“HAMPSHIRES" 


They grow over one 
pound a day, from 
date of birth. if fed 
intelligently. Free cir- 
cular. 

LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Bax A, Gird-in- Hand, Pa. 








Hampshires and Poland Chinas 
Big type Poland service boars for —-. H shire 

service boars and fall pigs. Pedigree furni 

JOHNS & PAINTER, Box 572, WILMINGTON, 0. 


Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable pri 
GEO. SPRAGUE. Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 


50 O.I.C. PIGS _ 


Extra fine, priced for immediate sale. Eight young 
boars ready for service this fall. Guilts and fine choice 
sows. All priced very low for immediate sale. 


C. W. ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, W. ¥ 


Reg. O. I. C. Service Males 


GILTS AND PIGS 
Best strains Prices right. Write your wants. 
HIDRI VIEW FARM, Box 100, Mt. Bethel, Pa. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER WHITE PIGS. Best strains. Prices 
right. Also a few sows bred to farrow in March and 
April. EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y. 


O. I. C’s. 100 HEAD ALL AGES 


sired by 1000-pound grand champion boars and from 
big-t sows, Eighteen farrowed pt spring pigs. 
c. E. CASSEL, - RSHEY, PA. 























O I "i PIGS 8-10 weeks old, properly weaned. 
be Sired by Spring Valley. Schoolmast:r. 8 

fine young = of Schoolmaster, “‘the crcatest 

white hog in America.’’ 

SPRING VALLEY FARM, . MEMPHIS, N. Y. 





RICHLAND HERD OF PURE-BRED 


O. 1. C. AND ESSEX SWINE 


Best of pregains. prices reasonable, 
ED. COPLIN, PL PASANTVILLE, ait 


For Sale, Essex Swine, 


HORN DORSET SHEEP, good PERCHERON MARES 
and COLTS, grade HOLSTEIN COWS and HEIFERS. 
CHAS. LAFFERTY, - Little Valley, N. Y- 








At all times, at all prices and of all ages 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, - . . BALLY. PA. 





REG. BERKSHIRES ‘or ionhe oie 


12 to $15 each. Also two two-year-old service boars, 
40 and $50. We pay express and guarantee satisfac- 


tion, E. G. Fisher, Shady Side Herd, Madison, N. Y. 











as a two-year-old, 
London as a three-year-old. 
England fairs and was admired by all. 





Champion Ram Has Strong Lines 
This fine ram was bred and is Owned by Robert McEwen of London, 
captured highest honors at the Toronto and Syracuse fairs in 
and this year was champion at Toronto and 
Mr McEwen’'s stock has been seen 





GLEN ROCK STOCK FARM. _ Booking orders for 
LARGE TYPE BERKSHIRE SOWS and GILTS, bred 
to farrow March and April. Service boars from $30 
to $50 each. One show boar. 

BURTON C. STUART, SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 





oldest breeder in the 


Mulefoot Hogs state. Pedigreed 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, Ohio, Box 198 











CHESTER WHITES 


Fall pigs, spring sows. 
B. F. STEELE, . . HEUVELTON, N. Y- 





FOR SALE—12 extra fine PURE-BRED CHEST cs 
WHITE SOW PIGS, farrowed Sept, 25.) Sir y 
Schoolboy and Ohio choice. Price $10Bnd $12 cack 
(They are a_bargain.) 

OHN 8B. JOHNSON, R. 4, ROME, N. Y- 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring pigs only. 
wm. BAHE. ONONDAGA HILL, N.¥ 
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SHEEP BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


403 








— eruanene 


| Heart’ s Delight Farm 
_DORSETS and 
SOUTHDOWNS 


We Have for Sale 


RAMS OF BOTH BREEDS 


Ready for Immediate Service 


- Heart’s Delight Farm 


_ CHAZY . - NEW YORK 





PO UU 





= SHEEP. 


Special prices will be quoted on a few = 
> REGISTERED DORSET YEARLING RAMS 
for next 30 days. Stock on approval. 


TRANQUILITY FARM 
ALLAMUCHY, N. J. 


wv 


Sheep For Sale 


Au 





to purchase high class, heavy shearing, 
range bred vearling ewes of the mutton type that will 
ge you ge profits in wool and mutton, ws can sell 
iher. Prices $17 and $19 each. 
INTERS TATE LIVE STOCK CO., SELKIRK, N. Y. 





—— 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


For Sa Four hnported rams, from $200-$300 each. 

fix in tel yearling ewes and six of my own breed- 

ng t re running with my stud rams are offering 
ach 


DAN TAYLOR 





HENRY L. WARDWELYy 
Shepherd Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 
1000 State Bred SHEEP 
and LAMBS For Sale 
ese sheep are good age. Shropshire, RambouiNet 
J. MA Vernon 


few Dorset grades. C. J. SON, 
Center. N. Y. 


SHROPSHIRES 


Yearling rams, also aged ewes. 
HUTCHINGS BROTHERS, LINCOLN PARK, N. Y. 


- SHROPSHIRES 


We are offering some very fine yearling ewes that 


are being bre d to a good ram. 
ARTHUR S. DAVIS, . Chili Station, N. Y. 














Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
Miudking Short-horn Cattle 
Belgien Draft Horses 
Berkshire Swine 


We offer animals that will raise herds 
to a levelof War timeefficiency. Bull 
calves from $125 up. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 
































Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires. Write for particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 
Ps 


WORLD’S CHAMPION 


JERSEYS 


We have bulls and bull calves for sale, 

ly related to the world’s champion cows — 
bulls in our herd. The blood of champions at 
= pen will increase the production of your 
e 














Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 





AYRSHIRE CATTLE 
(REGISTERED STOC§) 
BERKSHIRE SWINE —_ FOR SALE 


Grade Ayrshire and Guernsey cows and heifer calves, 

large and = marked, a specialty. Write 
SLevenea.s STOCK FARM 

Telephone 34-Fi2 F. 4. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 

J 





AYRSHIRES 
Young bulls nearly ready for service. Young cows and 
heifers. Advance registry breeding. Mostly t color. 
Herd established 35 years. Priced right. 
ROBERT TEMPLETON & SON, ULSTER, PA. 





ABERDEEN ANGUS “tor the east’ 


Mature early, easy feeders. Send for illustrated 
let with particulars of the breed and stock for sale. 
Clarence W. Eckardt, 31 Nassau S8t., New tom City 








GLEN ROCK STOCK FARM offers Shropshire year- 
g rams. a few aged ewes and 15 ewe lambs; all 
Tegistere d; 44 grade ewes. — and Ram- 

age yearlings to five yea 
BURTON. c. STUART, SPRI NGWATER, N. Y. 


THE FILLMORE FARMS 
are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks, If interested, write 

(. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 














HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
PAIR OF GRADE PERCHERON COLTS 
coming ad 4, black. One pair yearling ponies, 
. res. on Cotswe Id ram, 2 Cheviot rams, 1 Tunis 


k ram, 2 Oxford rams, 
and a few 


1 Shropshire ram, 
Tunis ewes. Tamworth 
20 grade pigs, 4 weeks old, at $4 
‘ t Dec 1. Tamworth, a = and Essex 
r old, $25 each. A. W. Hillis & Sons, 
Willow. Milt ‘Stock Farm, South Worcester, N. Y- 


SHETLAND PONIES 
We sell on the Installment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 
list. Address Dept. D. 

North Benton, O. 


apps 2. PONIES 


re Tam, 
Pigs 1s and 








We ar ngs $35 to $50, broken ponies $75 to $100; 
4 nd solid colors. _ Please state age, color and 
Sex and war it. F. STEWART, Espyville, Pa. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 
~ COCKERELS, 
Baby CHICKS, 
EGGS 


Ss. CC. W.. Leghorns, 
R. I. Reds, B. P. Rocks, 
W. Wryandottes. Trap- 
nested, farm range, 
heavy: laying stock that 
will multiply your poultry 
profits. 

Illustrated folder free. 
Write for it NOW. 

. c. GIBSON 
alen Farms 
Box 100. Ciyde, N. Y. 








BRONZE, NARRAGANSETT, oeeree* RED, 
WHITE, SLATE AND BLA 


BREEDING TURKEYS 


est flocks in America. Special prices until 
Write F. A. CLARK, FREEPORT, O. 


danua l 








8 ic White Leghorn Breeders 


h and up. Ancona cockerels, $2.50. 
Day- Old Chicks in the Season. 


E. R, elena & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 





— —_— 
, SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
wees icks nd eggs by our advertisers, and the 

same by our subscribers, that the pub- 


a an this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
cks or that eggs shipped shall reach 

r unbr = en, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
shall continue to exercise the great- 
in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
per, but our responsibility must end with 
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Large Holsteins 


50 Due in March and April. 
100 Fresh and Due Soon. 


A. L. pemamasisbatatie pecan N. Y. 


HcLOta canner ene aaron 








rousaual ' PRO ee 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


BROTHERS TO 37.16-POUND COW 


GRANDSONS OF KING OF THE 
PONTIACS 


Three service age, 20-pound dams, $150 and up. 
Three around eight months old, $100 each. 
Excellent, well-marked bull calves, priced for 
immediate sale. 

E. H. KNAPP & SON, - 


HOLSTEIN 
BULL CALVES 


Sired by HOMESTEAD SUPERB TRIUMPH 
Average record of dam and sire’s dam 6595.65 Ibs. 
milk, 29.69 Ibs. butter, 7 days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk, 
118.30 Ibs. butter, 30 days. Dams of these calves 
are splendidly bred young heifers from A. B. O. 
stock, but have not yet been officially tested. Price 
$45 each, registered, transferred and crated. 


BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N. ¥. 





FABIUS, N. Y. 








Vt, 


39-lb. sire, It. 


A. L. Brockway, Syracuse, N. Y. 
F. P. Knowles, Auburn, Mass. 

B. W. Potter, Rutland, Mass. 

S. M. Strickland, Carthage, N. Y. 
J 

C 





W. Prentiss & Son, Alstead, 
N. H. 
. J. Jones & Son, Madrid, N. Y. 


Every animal tuberculin tested 


for sale. 


“PR 


THE NEXT CONSIGNMENT SALE 


OF THE 


Purebred Live Stock Sales Company 
At BRATTLEBORO, VT., : 


Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 3d and 4th, 
Will Consist of Over 150 Head of 


REGISTERED 
Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


including the dispersal of the entire herd of E. A. Baker, 
Vt., which he has spent many years in building up, and which contains 
a large number of very handsome straight heifers sired by his great 
son of Colantha Johanna Lad, and in calf to his 32-lb. 
Segis Pontiac; also the dispersal of the herd of J. M. Kelley, Williston, 
which contains some high-record cows in calf to Mr. Paul T. 
Brady’s Mighty Monarch and Briar Pontiac It, a 30-lb. son of the 


The WORLD WAR is over and there will be a tremendous demand 
for cattle, as Europe has been depleted of cattle, and NOW is the time 
to prepare to meet this great demand. 


SS MMMM 0 ALE 


Greensboro, 


son of King 


ALSO CONSIGNMENTS FROM: 


H. R. Brown, Brattleboro, Vt. 
R. . , anes Saxtons River, 


c. H. ‘Perkins, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Geo. H. Hill, Marlboro, N. H. 
Geo. E. Jones, Concord, Mass. 
L. A. Hager, Littleton, Mass. 
Ralph Devereaux, Barton, Vt. 


by a competent veterinarian whose 
standing is vouched for by the cattle commission of the state where = 
consigned from, and inspected by our own veterinarian before offered 
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BUTTER _ 
MAKING | 
“in HOLLAND | 


Butter making is the chief business of the Hol- 
land Dairymen, pe originators of the Holstein 
Friesian breed of cattle. Upwards of forty mil 
lion pounds of butter per year is exported from = 
that little country, which is more per cow, and 
more per acre, than does any other country export 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our  booklets—they contain much 
valuable information. 


Holstein- Friesian Association — 
of America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. - 


Doerr 
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Fresh Cows 


100 Fresh cows, milking 40 to 60 pounds per day. 

100 Cows due to calve November and December. 
They are large and in good condition. Will please the 
man that wants extra good cows. 

150 Grade heifers, an extra good bunch; 
due to calve in December and January, 
January on to spring. 

60 Registered heifers, all ages, marked fine and 
carry a lot of good breeding, part of them due to 
calve in December and January 

20 Good registered bulls, all ages, 


Cortland Holstein Farms 
Department “0.” 
203-204 Savings Beak Building, Cortland, N. Y. 
Bell Phone 554. 





Nearby Springers and 
Heifers For Sale 





50 of them 
balance from 





30 FINE HIGH GRADE 
HOLSTEIN SPRINGERS 


30 fine high grade Holstein strippers 
30 fine high grade Holstein heifers 
COMING THREE YEARS OLD. 


E. J. BOWDISH Cortland, N. Y. 


FOR SALE i.tea'fuite 

Holstein Heifers 
from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. Also have a few cows 
for sale. and can furnish high grade Holstein cows, 
fresh and springers. Also have some grade yearlings. 


J. R. FROST, . - MUNNSVILLE, WN. Y. 








HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES 
High grade and beautifully marked, $20 to $25 each. 
Pure-bred registered bull calves, $25 to $50 each. 


GREENWOOD STOCK FARM, FABIUS, N.Y. 





FOR SALE 
REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL 


well bred and a fine individual. Also bull calves, 
sired by a son of King Lyons. 


H. R. FOSTER, ° * CATAJONK, N. Y. 





$100 for a ya Holstein bull, born Aug. 29, 1917. 
Sire a 26.95-lb. grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad 
and Tidy Abbekerk Prince. Dam a granddaughter of 
a 30-Ib. bull. Calf is nicely marked and ready for 
service. Fred A. Blewer, Maple Vale Farms, Owego, 
Tioga Co., N. Y. e 





SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 


% Holstein heifer calves, $20 to 
$25 each; express paid in Jots 
of 5. 16 registered heifers, bred; 
17 unbred. 18 cows bred %%4 
from A. R. O. dams. 21 regis- 
tered bulls, 10 to 18 months 
old. 50 grade 2-vear-old heif- 
ers. 25 grade cows, due in 
spring. 25 close springers must 
be sold tg make stable room. 














JOHN C. REAGAN, : TULLY, N. Y. 








250 Chenango and Madison Co. 


REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are famous the world over for the 
superior individual quality of their dairy cattle. If 
you are interested in profitable producers and square 
dealing, write for prices 
BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO,, N. Y. 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 
dam. Also bull calves 
Cc. L. BANKS & SON, - NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 





26-1b. 





SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or : 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. = 


If you want extra large, fine individuals : 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 

F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. ' 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M = 

















MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


% Holstein heifer calves at $20 to $25 each. Express 
paid in lots of 6. With 10 high wane heifer calves, 
1 will give a registered bull FREE. A_ beautiful 


registered grandson of Rag Apple Korndyke Sth and 
two high grade heifers for $75 40 registered bull 
calves, all ages, 20 registered heifers, 2 months to 1 
year, at lowest possible price Registered cows, grade 
cows, and heifers. Everything in Holsteins. I sell 
Holsteins and satisfaction, safe delivery guaranteed 
Liberty Bonds accepted in payment at face value 
Write for description, 

E BEST 1 0. 1. C. SWINE, ALL AGES. 


T 
Maple Lawn Farm, C. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortland, N. Y. 





Registered Holstein Bull Calf 


FOR SALE. Sire a 36.90 pound bull, 
HOME FARM, CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





WANTED, A BEAL HOLSTBIN MAN 
to buy a son of our bull, born April 7. 
of his dams average *n Ths. butter in 7 days. 


Three 
Price 








$200. Send for pedigree and photo. 
BROWN BROS., Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
AUCTIONEERS 





Live Stock Auctioneer 
Satisfied Customers My Best Advertising 


GEO. sk BAXTER 
New York 


Elmira, - ‘ 





W. A. CAMPBELL 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
PAVILION, N. Y. Twenty Years of Successful Selling 





i 


Pi Thi to your ‘oe when you write 
in is * American Agriculturist Advertisers 
rrtneryy It Guarantees you the full benefits of 


| } 
FARM POWER THE NATIONAL | 
| FARM POWER EMBLEM | 





which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agriculturist Guarantee 


} 
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Peace Filled Years 


To meet each day with spirit unafraid, 
Believing that by labor gladly. done 
A certain path to happiness is laid, 
And goals that are worth while are surely 
won; 


To count each failure but a test of skill 

Or question if our hearts are truly brave; 
And if defeat must come with hurt or ill, 

To face it as a vanquished king, not s ave; 


To see beneath the changing things of earth 
The one eternal Truth that does not cease; 
To keep our faith serene through grief and 
mirth 
This is one way to fill the years with peace. 


{Arthur Wallace Peach. 


“Turnthe Dark Cloud Inside Oui” 


BY DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


6 er darkest cloud that has over- 
shidowed America during the 

past month has not been the 
war. We thought that bad enough, so 

bad that nothing could be worse, yet 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, we 

have been passing through an expe- 
rience far more devastating. While 
the war has taken approximately 45,- 
000 lives, counting those soldiers dying 
from disesse and accident abroad, as 
near as can be known, about SU,000 
have died from the epidemic in Amer- 
ica. In the camps alone, the deaths 
from influenza and pneumonia exceed 
the number killed among the A E F 
in the war. 

Nowhere in this country has the 
war wiped out whole families, but the 
epidemic has done that. very thing, 
and with great frequency. Is it pos- 
sible that so terrible an experience can 
be turned “inside out” to the revealing 
of any good at all? Decidedly, yes. 

Day by day, the most wonderful 
spiritual gains were shown, mounting 
with the spread of the scourge, displays 
of unscliishness rising to heroism, of 
recognition of brotherly and sisterly 
Obligation between all classes of 
people, bound by the simple ties of 
common humanity and common need, 
These things we will all freely admit, 
but these things are not strictly within 
my provinee, and are not those of 
which I would speak, 

Out of this tangle of sickness and 
death, there stand two things that 
mike strongly for health, two lessons, 
which, if taken to heart, will greatly 
bulwark useagainst disease in the fu- 
ture. One is the responsibility of the 
individual for the health of the com- 
munity, and the other, the responsi- 
bility of the community for the health 
of the individual. 

We have never given very serious 
thought to either of these obligations, 
except in times of grave public dan- 
ger from epidemics, and then chiefly 
to the latter. If we do not change 
our attitude in the future, it must be 
because we are very stupid—one accu- 

tion that nobody has yet brought 
against Americans, 

Individual Responsibility 

The responsibility of the individual 
for the health of the community has 
been a practically unthought-of doc- 
trine. Boston was the first big city to 
deal with influenza, and no doubt 
some allowance should be made for 
that fact, and its corollary that people 
were not fully awake to its dangers. 
My business required me to be about 
the city every day during the first 
fortnight »nd also required that I 
meet and (ilk with a great many dif- 
ferent people. Dozens of them were 
sneezing, coughing and blowing all 
Over the adjacent atmosphere and 
spreading infection with every such 
paroxysm. Every such person should 
have been at home, in as complete iso- 
lation as possible. Had this been 
done, had every man, woman, and 
child who showed the slightest sign 
of a cold, remained away from other 
people until recovery, there is no 
doubt whatever that tens of thousands 
of lives would have been saved, and 
untold numbers been protected from 
illness. 

But people did not do that. Not 
until the hight and horror of the 
death-roll had scared them into some 
sort of precaution, did those able to 
transact their affairs, forego that 
privilege, even though ill, and then it 
was done grudgingly. For instance, 
an intelligent and successful business 
man was talking with me about the 
details of a contract that he was car- 
rying out, during the last weeks of the 
epidemic in this vicinity. He was 
coughing heavily, and I moved away 
from him, into the wind. Noticing it, 
he said, “I have not got the influenza, 
or I would not be out. This is only a 
heavy cold.” “That is as may be, but 
if you do not object, we will have a 
few feet of sunshine between us, and 
the wind from me to you.” Within 
three days I learned that that man’s 
mother was dead from “flu” and that 


he and his brother were both sick in 
bed with it. 

You, I, our neighbor, each one of 
us, is directly responsible for the 
health of the community in which we 
live. The sooner we wake up to it and 


act accordingly, tl better. Sometime 


the law will shut up the person who 
“keeps about” when he ought to be in 
bed, and keep him shut up until 


Home and Family 


Good cheer and getting ready for Christmas 


healthy again, 
comes, it is up to 


that day community, for you have not yet 
us to see-ehat it is learned the first lesson of the epi- 


done within the scope of our own in- demie. 


fluence, at least. 


Smallpox is contagious; so is typhoid What Shall I Make for Christmas 


ever. Consumption is contagious; so 


is pneumonia. 
ious; so is ordinary 
“ordinary 


is contag- 
80 “Christmas is coming! It is only a 


MARY ELEANOR KRAMER 


few weeks away, and my gifts are 


bout smallpox and consumption and ” 

: not yet begun! How often we hear 
diphtheria, and therefore we pass laws this "ana There a an smear 
to protect ourselves from exposure tO things a farm girl can make with lit- 
these diseases. Owing to our ignorance tle outlay of money; a few sugges- 


and slowness to believe what we 
taught, until 
teacher of all, 
refuse to consider these other di: 


we are tions, however, along this line may 
harshest be helpful. Let us take the family 
_We first, one by one: 

vo For Mother—What shall it be? 


equally deserving of quarantine. There- Something dainty and pretty of 
: § é y, 


fore we go 
throats, we 


about with ccld 


and sore course, for mother sees so much of 
shut the strictly® “useful” that we must 


in the house, and in these and other give to her something that combines 
like ways, we endanger the health and peauty with utility. Why not a 
even risk the lives of those whom we dresser set for her room? This may 


meet. 


be elaborate or plain, and yet beau- 


How long shall we keep on doing this, tiful, Let us use the natural color 


or have we learned our lesson? 


How linen. It launders beautifully, and is 


is it in your own family about a few just as attractive after each washing 


little items bearing 
Do you ever wipe 


noses with 
Does more 


same towel? 


matter? as when new. Make the scarf 18x54 
children’s jnches. It may be hemstitched around 

handkerchief? the four sides, and the center marked 
person use the with her initial or monogram. Or 
Do any of the children the sides may be hemstitched and the 
chew gum (of course you do not!) 
and if so, do they ever 


ends trimmed with a 4-inch width of 


‘swap pieces,” bright colored cretonne, stitched in 


or do they take turns in sucking the place by machine, then catstitched or 


Same lollypop? 
use a pencil 
anyone else, 


the mouth 


that has been 


Do any of you ever briar-stitched down in bright colored 
used by silk. 

it in If preferred, a tiny edging may be 
If there 
is acute sickness in the family, do you 
ever let visitors into the bedroom, or 


crocheted around the edge of the 
searf. Make a pin-cushion to match 
the scarf, and a pretty bag to hang 


even any of the family, except the one beside the dresser to be used as a 


doing the nursing? 

If any of these 
your household, 
need to think about the responsibility 
of the individual for the health of the 


prevail in 


or similar habits 


“catch all.””. Mother cannot but be 
delighted with this set. If something 
requiring less work is desired, then a 
pretty boudoir cap and apron mav be 
substituted for the dresser set. Made 
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A Pretty Knitted Scarf Shawl Made of Wool Substitute 


Patriotic women 


possible are avoiding wool for. their personal use, sub- 


stituting cottons and imitation wools, of which there are so many on the market. If wool 


must be used, 
pearl crochet 
secured when 
cotton No 5 
effect close ly 


trasting color. 


the shaw! illustrated may be made of 3-fold Saxony for the ribbed parts, with 
5 for the plain knitting between. Yet a very handsome effect is 
disearded altogether, using two contrasting colors of pear! crochet 
colors of six-ply knitting floss. These threads have an 
resembling silk, and are very inexpensive. Do the work with No 1 bone or 
celluloid knitting needles. 

Cast on 148 and knit plain for six rows (three ridges). Change to the con- 
knit two together, over, and repeat to end of row. 


Eighth row—Knit two, purl two, and repeat to end of row. Repeat eighth row eicht times, 


working it nine times in all. 
row, then repeat from 
half yards lone, 


short fringe of the contrasting colors.—[C. 





Repeat the seventh row, once more make a row like the eighth 
the beginning of the first row, until the shawl is about one and a 
with the six knitted 


4 — Bind off and finish the ends with a 
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of sheer white dimity, edged with 

lace, or embroidered in simple French 

knots in color, about the hems, this 
set will be both dainty and usc!i.). 

For Father—If father is a great 
reader and enjoys books, why not 
give him a set of book marks? These 

may be made of a length of bright. 
colored ribbon, lettered in ink op 
fancy embroidery. If white ribbon jg 
used, m&ke the lettering in gold ink 
or gold embroidery cotton or silk’ 
Some simple phrase or thought wil] 
add the personal touch that endears 
all such gifts, as “Loving thoughts for 
father,” or “Wishing you a happy 
yuletide,”“~ would be appropriate, 
These bookmarks may be fringed at 
the ends, and are very attractive in. 
deed. 

Again, father would appreciaie gq 
set of hemstitched handkerchiefs 
marked with his initial. Even vory 
little lassies can do this work bez uti. 
tully. If there be tvo or three little 
daughters in the family, the work 
may be divided, each making two or 
more of these handkerchiefs, thus 
making an entire set of six. What 
could delight father more than to 
know that in his pocket rests the evij- 
dence of the love and thoughtfulness 
of these dear little daughters? 

Perhaps there is a certain maga. 
zine or periodical father has ex. 
pressed a desire to have, and yet has 
never subscribed for. In that event 
why not pool the pennies and seni in 
a subscription for this, thus making 
Christmas 12 or 52 times a year. Men 
always appreciate good reading mat- 
ter, and there are so many excellent 
papers published these days. 

Big brother would be delighted 
with a prettily crocheted necktie, or 
a pair of embroidered suspenders, or 
a collar bag, a whisk broom and hold- 
er. All of these little things are very 
simple and easily made, with the out- 
lay of a very few pennies. 

Big sister would certainly like a 
pretty,pen wiper which may be fash- 
ioned of bits of wool scraps to be 
found in mother’s scrap bag, or per- 
haps a dainty pin cushion made of a 
scrap of lawn, embroidered in color. 
A very pretty work bag may be made 
of a bit of linen, cretonne, chintz or 
silk, which will be both useful ind 
ornamental. The younger children 
will enjoy a set of bean bags, mide 
of bright colored calico, or cretonne, 
and these will be enjoyed by the eld- 
ers at times as well as by the little 
ones. 

Sweets for All 

Of course, there must be candy for 
the children and the “grown-ups” as 
well. This may be made at home, 
with litle outlay. You have pop corn 
from your own garden. Now let us 
purchase a few pounds of peanuts. 
Shell these, and pop a big pan full 
of corn. For each cupful of the pop- 
corn, after popping, use half cup of 
the peanut meats. Make a syrup by 
boiling together one-fourth cup of 
water and one cup of sugar (the 
amount will be governed by the quin- 
tity of the sweet to be made). 

Boil the syrup until it threads 
when dropped from the spoon. Have 
the nuts and corn in a large porcelain 
pan, pour the syrup over it and stir 
well; continue’ the stirring until the 
mass crackles, and each nut and 
fluffy kernel is thoroughly coated with 
the syrup. This is a most delectable 
sweet, and never fails to be a success. 

Peppermint candy is very easy to 
make and is wholesome and pure. lor 
this you will need a few drops oil of 
peppermint, some granulated sugar 
and boiling water. To each 1% cups 
sugar, use half cup boiling water and 
six drops oil of peppermint. Put the 
sugar and water in a sauce pan and 
stir thoroughly; boil for 10 minutes, 
then add the peppermint and beat un- 
til it begins to stiffen. Drop from the 
tip of the spoon on oiled or buttered 
plates, and allow to cool. 

For baby—Mother would apprecci- 
ate a book of safety pins for baby’s 
use. This may be made very simple, 
yet attractive, by the use of a bit of 
bright-colored silk or cretonne for the 
cover. Cut the material into «an 
oblong, say 5 by 7 inches. Line it 
with a bit of white silk or cambric, 
and stiffen the sides with a bit of 
pasteboard, inserted between the 
cover and the lining. Fasten in the 
little book a half dozen leaves cut 
from white flannel, and in each leaf 
fasten four or more safety pins G7 as- 
sorted sizes. Tie the book togeiher 
with a bit of baby ribbon, and you 
have a pretty and useful gift. 

Aunty would be _ greatly pleased 
with a ribbon bag to hold a crochet 
or knittifig ball: Take one-half yard 
of 5-inch ribbon, fold over one end, 
and sew into a point. Gather one 
side about 4 inch from the edge, and 
draw up tight, fastening the two edges 
of the ribbon together. ~Wind a litile 
brass or celluloid ring with a narrow 
ribbon of the same color as thai of 
the bag. Gather the upper edge of 
the bag, and sew it to the covered 
ring in a few places. This leaves the 
bag open down the side, to allow the 
ball of crochet cotton to slip in. Put 
a hook and eye on the bag, to hold it 
shut, and long ribbon strings made 
from one yard of ribbon to hang over 
the arm. 

Grandfather would like a little 
book filled with soft tissue paper to 

{To Page 406.] 
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LYDIA OF 


THE PINES 


A fascinating serial of the middle west 
By Honore Willsie 


Mixed Politics—XIV 


UT I place the curse of the Indian 
B Spirit on you and the land you 

are stealing. Some day it will 
pe done to you as you have done to us, 
gome day—” Levine stepped forward. 
“Jackson, take that Indian away,” he 
commanded. 

An angry murmur came from the 
Indians in the audience. A murmur 
that as Levine laid hold of,old Wolf’s 
to strange calls. There 


arm, grew 
was a surging movement toward the 
platform. Billy jumped on a box 
that he had found for a seat for 
Lydia. 


““«Charlie!” he roared, “Charlie! Re- 
member there are women and chil- 
dren in this crowd!” 

“What do I care for your women 
and children?” shouted Charlie. 

Then his glance fell on Lydia’s 
golden head. She waved her hand to 


him beseechingly. Charlie hesitated 
for a moment, then spoke loudly in 
Indian to the crowd, and led old 


Wolf from the platform. The move- 
ment forward of the Indians ceased. 
The whites moved out of the crowd 
and for a moment there was a com- 
plete segregation of Indians and 





the mechanical piano which 

ypped during the speech-mak- 
ing suddenly started up with a loud 
twang of “Under the Bamboo Tree.” 
Tyo Indian boys laughed and started 
on a run for the merry-go-round and 
the crowd followed after. 





Billy got down from his box with 
a sigh of relief. “That might have 
been an ugly moment,” he said, “if 
Charlie hadn’t seen you.” 

“The poor things! Oh, Billy, the 
poor, poor things!’ exclaimed Lydia. 
hilly nodded. “It’s all wrong.” 
The noise of hawkers began again, 
but something had gone out of the 
celebration. The Indians stood about 


in groups, talking, Charlie and Chief 


Wolf the center always of the largest 
group 

Amos and John joined Billy and 
Lydian at the machine. “The war 
dancing begins at sundown,” said Le- 


“IT told the Indian agent ’twas 
to let them go on, after this 


vine, 


a risk 


episode. But he laughs at me. I don’t 
like the look of things, though.” 
“They aren’t armed?’’ asked Amos, 

“No, but they’ve got. those pesky 
bows and arrows we were having 
them show off with. I don’t know 
but what I'd better get you folks 
home.”’ 


‘ 


‘Shucks,” said Amos. “I wouldn't 
let the Indians think they could scare 
us. What could they do, poor sickly 
s, anyhow ?” 

it’s right,” said Billy. ‘“There’s 
yr can happen. T don’t think 
Charlie Jackson would stand “for any 
violence.” 

“T don’t know about that,’ Levine 
spoke thoughtfully. “He's left Doc 
Fulton and is living on the reserva- 
t ain. They always revert.” 

“Licten! Listen!” cried Lydia. 

There was a red glow behind the 
clouds low in the west. Irom the 
foot of the flagpole came a peculiar 
beat of drum. A white can beat a 
drum to carry one through a Gettys- 
bur An Indian can beat a drum to 





carry one’s soul back to the sacrifice 
of blood upon a stony altar. This 
drum beat “magicked’’ Lydia and 
Billy. It was more than a _ tocsin, 
ore than a dance rhythm, more 
than the spring call. They hurried 
to the roped-off circle round the flag- 
pole, followed by John and Amos. 


An Indian in beaded buckskin 
tted by the pole, beating a drum. 


Above him the flag stirred lazily. The 
West was crimson. The scent of 
sweet grass was heavy. There was a 
breathless interval while the drum 
seemed to urge Lydia’s soul from her 


rhen there came the cry again fol- 
{ by a wordless chant. Into the 
ring, in all the multicolored glory of 
ind paint, swung ae dozen 
ned braves. They moved ina 
‘Pf impessible to describe—a step 
EI rythmic, lilting, now slow, 
no wift, three steps to a beat. Old 
Chiefs, half blind with trachoma, 
‘carred with scrofula and decrepit 
th starvation; young bucks, fresh 
nd still strong, danced side by side, 
turned by the alchemy of the drum 
L like things, young and vivid as 
a n 
At intervals, at the bidding of the 


os uN squaws arose and moved se- 
bs ‘ into the circle... In their dark 
Cresses they moved about the outer 


edse of the circle with a side step 


that scarcely ruffled their skirts. The 
West lost its glow. Fires flashed here 
and there in the meadow. In the 


flickering, changing lights the dance 
Wwe nt on and on. The flag fitfully re- 
vealed itself above the melting, glid- 
ms, opalescent group about the pole, 


. 
that by degrees was growing larger 
@s was the constant rim of somber 


sSquaws, with their dumb _ faces 
Sphinx-like in the half light. 
Lydia shivered with excitement. 


Billy pulled her arm through his. 

“T don’t like this,” he muttered. 

“What's the matter?” exclaimed 
Lydia. “Do you think there's going 
to be trouble?” 

“I don't know. It's just something 
in the air. I think we'd better find 
the folks and get you and Lizzie out 
of this.” 

“I don’t believe they 
harm,” -said Lydia. ‘Lots 
whites started home before 
anyhow.” 

“IT wish you had,” replied Billy. 
“Gee, here it comes.” 

The chant suddenly changed to a 
yell. The drum beat quickened, and 
the great circle of dancing Indians 
broke and charged the crowd of 
whites. A number of them drew re- 
volvers and began firing them into 
the air. Others drew taut the great 
bows they carried. The whites 
plunged backward precipitately. 

Billy thrust Lydia behind him. 
“Don't move, Lyd,” he cried, pushing 
aside a threatening buck as he did so. 

“Kill ’em whites!” shrieked the 
squaws. ¢ 

“Run 
tion!” 
bucks. 

Lydia was 
“Good for them! 


mean any 
of the 
sunset, 


‘em whites off our reserva- 
shouted half a dozen young 


trembling, but cool. 
Oh, Billy, good for 


them!" she exclaimed. 
He did not reply. His great body 
circled about her, with shoulder and 


elbow buffeting off the surging crowd. 
1 |} ¢——~ 
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er. 

She buried her face in her arms. It 
seemed an age to her before Billy had 
snatched her to her feet. In reality 
she was not down for more than two 
minutes. Billy swung her against his 
chest with one arm and swung out 
with his other, shouting at Indians 
and whites alike. 

“You damned beasts! 
damned beasts.” 

Lydia, bruised and shaken, clung to 
him breathlessly, then cried, “Go 
ahead, Billy!” 

He glanced down at her and saw a 
streak of blood on her forehead. His 
face worked and he began to sob and 
curse like a madman, 

“They've hurt you, the hellhounds! 
I'll kill somebody for this.” 

Kicking, striking with his free arm, 
oaths rolling from his lips, he burst 
through the crowd and rushed Lydia 
to the free space about the flagpole 
where Charlie Jackson stood coolly 
watching the proceedings. 

Billy shook his fist under the In- 
dian’s nose. 

“Get down there and call the pack 
off or I'll brain you.” 

Jackson shrugged his shoulders, 
calmly. “Let ’em have their fun. It’s 
their last blowout. I hope they do kill 
Levine and Marshall.” 

Lydia pulled herself free of Billy. 
Her voice was trembling, but she had 
not lost her head, 

“Call them off, Charlie. It'll just 
mean trouble in the end for all of you 
if you don’t.” 

Charlie looked at Lydia closely and 
his voice changed as he said, “You got 
hurt, Lydia? I1’m sorry.” 

“Sorry! You damned brute!” raved 
Billy. “I tell you, call off this row!” 

The two young men glared at each 
other. Afterglow and firelight revealed 
a ferocity in Billy's face and a cool 
hatred in Charlie’s that made Lydia 
gasp. The shouting of the mob, the 
beating of the drum was receding to- 
ward the road. The flag 
snapped in the night wind. 

Billy put his face closer to 
Charlie’s. The muscles of his 
jaw knotted and his hands 
clenched and unclenched. 

“Call it off!” he growled. 


You dirty 


Charlie returned Billy’s 
stare for a long moment. 
Then’ sullenly, slowly, he 


turned and threw out across 
the night a long, shrill cry. 
He gave it again and again. 
At each repetition the noise of 
the mob grew less, and short- 








But I Place the Curse of the Indian Spirit Upon You! 


had taken the 
Then a white 


Thus far the whites 
proceedings as a joke. 
woman screamed— 
“Run! It's a massacre!” 
“Massacre” is a horrifying word to 
use to whites in an Indian country. 


Men and women both took up the 
ery— 
“It's a massacre! Run!” 


And the great crowd bolted. 

Like pursuing wolves, the Indians 
followed, beating the laggards with 
their bows, shouting exultantly. Billy 
caught Lydia round the waist and 
held her in front of him as well as 
he could, and for a few moments the 
rush of the mob carried them on. 

Then Lydia heard Billy’s voice in 
her ear. “If this isn’t stopped, it will! 
be m massacre. We've got to find 
Charies Jackson.” 

“We may be killed trying to find 


him!” Lydia cried. ; 
“We've got to make a try for it, 


“Brace your 


anyhow,” replied Billy. 
my chest. Pll 


shoulders back against 
try to stop.” 


They succeeded in holding them- 
selves steadily for a moment against 
the mob and in that moment, Billy 


caught a screaming squaw by the arm, 

“Susie, where's Charlie Jackson?” 

She jerked her thumb back toward 
the flag pole and twisted away. 

“All right. Now we'll make for the 
pole, Lydia, get behind me and put 
your arms round my waist. Hang on, 
for heaven's sake.” 

Lydia did hang on for a few mo- 
ments. But the flight was now devel- 
oping into a fre@ for all fight. And 


before she knew just how it happened, 


ly panting, feverish-eyed bucks began 
to struggle into the light around the 
pole. 

Then, without a word, Billy led Ly- 
dia away. The Indians passing them 
shook their bows at them but they 
were unmolested. 

“Can you walk, Lydia? Do you 
think you’re badly hurt?” asked Billy. 

“I’m not hurt except for this cut on 
my head, And [ guess I’m scared and 
bruised from being stepped on. That's 


all. 

“All! To think of me not scratched 
and you hurt! Your father ought to 
horsewhip me!” 

“You saved me from being trampled 
to death!” cried Lydia, indignantly. 
“Oh, there’s the auto.” 

There it was, indeed, with old Lizzie 
standing in the tonneau, wringing her 
hands, and Amos and Wevine, dust 
covered and disheveled, guarding the 
car with clubs. 

They all shouted with relief when 
they saw the two. Lydia by now had 
wiped the blood from her face. 

“Billy,"* cried Levine, “‘could you 
run the car and the two women down 
the road while Amos and I help the 
Agent get order here? The. worst 
seems to be over. for some reason.” 

“Billy got Charlie Jaskson to call 
the Indians in,” said Lydia. 

“Good work!” exclaimed Amos, “Are 
you both all right?’ 

“Yes,” answered Lydia. 
Billy’ll take care of us.” 

“T’ll wait for you at the willows, a 
mile below Last Chance,” said Billy. 

“Land,” said Lizzie, as the car 
swung through the hurrying whites, 


“Go, on! 
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~Lydia had fallen and feet surged over to the road. “About one picnic a life- 


time like this, would do me!” 

Billy was an indifferent chauffeur, 
but he reached the willows without 
mishap. 

“Now,” he said, “come out in front 
of the lamps, Lydia, till I see what 
happened to you.” 

“For heaven’s sake, did Lydia get 
hurt?” screamed Lizzie. 

“Don't fuss about me,” said Lydia 
crossly, not offering to follow the oth- 
er two out of the car. 

Billy lifted her down bodily and led 
her around to the lamps, while he told 
Lizzie what had happened. 


The cut on the scalp was slight. 
Billy washed it out with water from 
the brook back of the willows and 


Liazie produced a clean pocket hand- 
kerchief with which to bind it. Then 
they-went back to the car and ate their 
belated supper. After a time, Lizzie 
who had the back seat to herself, be- 
gan to snore comfortably. 

Little by little, the stars were blotted 
out by a thin film of clouds, Sitting 
under the willows with the murmur 
of the brook and the fragrance of 
marsh grass enveloping them, the two 
young people did not talk much. 

“Billy, were you scared?” asked 
Lydia. 

“T don’t know. I only know I went 
crazy when I saw you were hurt. God, 
Lydia—I couldn’t stand that!” 

“Billy,” whispered Lydia, “you're so 
good to me and I was so horrid to you 
once.” 

Billy felt her fingers on his knee 
and instantly the thin little hand was 
enveloped in his warm fist. “‘Do you 
take it all back, Lydia?” 

“Well, the horrid part of it I do?” 
she hedged. 

“That's all right,” returned the 
young man, “I’m willing to fight for 
the rest of it. Don’t-try to pull your 
hand away, because I intend to hold it 
till the folks come. You can’t help 
yourself, so you have no responsihbil- 
ity in the matter.” 

So for an hour longer they sat, 
watching the summer night and wait- 
ing. And sometimes it seemed to 
Lydia that they were a pioneer man 
and woman sitting in their prairie 
schooner watching for the Indians. 
And sometimes it seemed to her that 
they were the last white man and 
woman, that civilization had died and 
the hordes were coming down upon 
them. 

Finally two dim figures approached. 
“All right, Lydia?” asked Amos. 
“Oh, yes! Yes!” she cried, 

either of you hurt?” 

“No,” replied Levine, “‘but we stayed 
till! I'd got my half-breeds distributed 
about to watch that none of the full 
bloods got out of the meadow.” 

“Was anyone hurt?” asked Billy. 


“Are 


“Oh, two or three broken heads 
among both Indians and whites. We 
got hold of Charlie Jackson about 


eleven and locked him up, then we felt 
secure.” 

“You aren’t going to hurt Charlie!” 
cried Lydia. 


“No, but we'll shut him up for a 
week or so,”’ said Amos. ‘‘Move over, 
Lizzie.”’ 


“Goodness,” exclaimed Lizzie, “I 
must have dozed off for a minute!” 

In the laughter that followed, Le- 
vine started the car homeward, 

During the trip, the story was told 
of Lydia’s mishap, Billy and Lydia in- 
terpolating each other in the telling. 
Amos shook hands with Billy silently 
when they had finished and Levine 
turned round from the wheel to say, 

“Tl not forget this night’s work, 
Bill.”’ 

They reached home at daylight. The 
celebration made table talk and news- 
paper space for several days. No real 
attempt was made to punish the In- 
dians. For once, the whites, moved 
by a sense of turdy and inadequats 
justice, withheld’ their hands. 

Kent never ceased to mourn that he 
had missed the affair. He confided the 
fact to Lydia one Sunday that he had 
told Levine of their eavesdropping on 
him in the woods. 

“What did he 
flushing. 

“Gave me this nice fat job,” 
Kent. 

Lydia stared, then she sighed. ‘‘Well, 
I don’t understand men at all!” 

And Kent laughed. 

Lydia saw a good deal of Billy dur- 
ing the summer. He never spoke of 
the accident to her at the celebration, 
except to inguire about her bruises 
which troubled her for a week or so. 
Lydia wondered if he was ashamed of 
his wild flame of anger and his tears. 
She herself never thought of the epi 
sode without a thrill, as if she had 
been close for once to the primal im- 
pulses of life. 

Margery Marshall and Elviry went 
to Atlantic City and Newport this sum- 
mer. John Levine was sure to take 
supper at the cottage once or twice a 
week, but he was very busy with his 
political work and with the enormous 
sales of mixed-breed lands to the 
whites. 


asked Lydia, 


sa antoee 
say? 


replied 


{To Be Continued.] 





Take not the worries of the shop 
with you into the home, nor the wor- 
ries of the home with you into the 
shop. Sufficient unto the place is the 
evil thereof. 








One for Every Day 


Monday—Split Pea Soup 
Thoroughly wash 1 pound split peas 
and put on to boil with % pound salt 
pork cut up into small pieces. Cook 
slowly until done, then all 1 can sweet 
corn, season to taste, and serve with 
toasted crackers. This makes a nice, 
hearty supper dish, and is easily pre- 
pared.—[Mrs B. C. 
Tuesday—Cabbage Salad 
Trim and cut a firm head of white 
cabbage very fine, place in a dish in 
layers and sprinkle each layer with 
salt and pepper. Make a sauce of 2 
teaspoons each of butter, sugar, flour 
and mustard, 1 beaten egg and 1 cup 
vinegar. Boil this and pour hot over 
the cabbage. Mix well and serve at 
once.—[Mrs N. M. P. 


Wednesday—Baked Potatoes 


Make a boiled cream sauce of milk 
and butter, thickened with a little 
flour and flavored to taste. Grease a 
baking dish, put in a layer of thick 
sauce, then a layer of cooked sliced 
potatoes, and then a layer of hard- 
boiled eggs. Continue until the dish 
is filled, and top off with dried bread 


crumbs, dotted with 


butter, and bake 
until brown.—lLS. lo We 
Thursday—Barley Bread 
Mix together 2 cups each of wheat 
and barley flour with 1 teaspoon salt 


and 1 heaping teaspoon baking pow- 
der. In another dish mix % cup mo- 


lasses with 1 level teaspoon soda and 
1 quart sour milk. Combine the two 
mixtures, pour into well greased bread 
pans and let rise ™% hour. Bake 1 hour. 
This bread is greatly improved by the 
addition of walnut meats, cut fine.— 
{T. M 


Friday—Bean Cakes 

Boil 1 cup dried beans until tender, 
then drain and mash fine or rub 
through colander. Add salt, pepper 
and catsup to taste, form into small 
cakes, dip into beaten egg, then into 
corn meal or bread crumbs, and fry 
brown in a little shortening.—I[L. B. E. 


Saturday—Beef Loaf 

Chop fine 2 pounds lean beef and 14 
pound salt pork. Add 1% cups bread 
crumbs and 1% cups milk, with % 
teaspoon each of salt and pepper. Mix 
well and press into a bread pan and 
bake Covered 1% hours. Then uncover 
and bake another half hour, or until 
well browned. If necessary, baste 
with hot water.—I[M. A. C. 

Sunday—Apple-Filled Cake 

Cream 1 tablespoon butter with 1 
cup sugar and add beaten yolk of 1 
egg, 14 cup milk, pinch salt and 1% 
cups flour, sifted with 1% teaspoons 
baking powder. Mix well and flavor 
with a litthke nutmeg and 4, teaspoon 
lemon extract. Bake in 2 layers. Make 
a filling of 1 sour apple, grated, and 
mix well with % cup sugar. Beat the 
white of the eggs and mix with %% cup 
sugar. Then combine the 2 mixtures, 
and beat well together until very 
light.—ItN. M. F 


\ dollar's worth of time spent in 


keeping well will save from tene to 
tifteen dollars in paying a doctor to 
get you well. 





For the Little Boy 


No 2615—You may make this in velvet, 
corduroy, serge, cheviot, fur and pile fabrics, 
such as plush. The fronts are double-breasted. 
The lines of this model are very simple and it 
is easy to develop. The cap is furnished in the 
pattern, and may be of the same material as 
the coat. The pattern is cut in five sizes: 1, | 
2, 3, 4 and 5 years, Size A requires 2% yards 
of 44-inch material for the coat, and one-half; 
verd for the cap. : 


of comfort to him. 


or soft, 


in mother’s work bag. 


} Hvuaneeayegenreenenesesaainaniaty 


i dealer patterns described by us, we will 


i each. 





Housekeeping News 


Good things to eat and short cuts on work 


Moist Air Saves Heat 
BY ALVAH H, PULVER 

Tests made by experts show that @ 
house can be heated comfortably with 
less coal when the humidity of the 
house is lifted to a healthful per cent. 
Much money is spent each winter for 
fuel that might be saved if the air of 
the living rooms were kept moist. With 
the present price of coal any method 


that promises lowered heating costs 
should be investigated. 
According to experts the relative 


humidity, or amount of moisture in 
the air we breathe is just as impor- 
tant as its purity, and much more so 
than its temperature. The prevalence 
of winter coughs, colds and catarrh is 
due to breathing air that is too dry. 

Experts have proven that the aver- 
age humidity in artificially heated 
structures is about 30%, or drier than 
the average desert. The average tem- 
perature during the winter months is 
70 to 78 degrees. Tests prove that a 
room with a humidity of 60% and a 
temperature of 65 degrees, seems 
warmer and is more comfortable than 
a room with a temperature of 75 de- 
grees and a humidity of 30%. Heating 
engineers have found that 25% of the 
cost of heating a house is expended in 
raising the temperature from 65 de- 
grees to 70 degrees, 

The remedy is simple and costs 
practically nothing. A vessel of water 
placed on the stove will furnish the 
necessary humidity if allowed to form 
a slight radiation of steam. Another 
satisfactory method is to place soak- 
ing towels over the register or on the 
radiator and leave them in place until 
dried. A pan of water placed on the 








Coat and Cap for the Little One 


No 2249—Serge, cheviot, gabardine, velvet, 
plush, silk, corduroy, pique and all cloakings 
suitable for children, are nice for this 
style. The cap may be of self material, or of 
embroidery, faille or fur. The pattern in- 
cludes coat and cap. It is cut in four sizes: 
1, 2, 3 and 4 years. Size 2 requires two yards 
of 36-inch material for the coat and one-half 
yard for the cap. 


radiator is frequently used, but does 
not prove quite so efficient as the wet 
cloths. Plants in a room also increase 
the humidity. 

To ascertain the humidity of air an 
instrument called a hygrometer, is 
used. One of these cheap instruments 
in a home enables the owner to regu- 
late the humidity of the air and save 
coal. 


What Shall I Make for Christmas 
[From Page 404.] 
be used in polishing his glasses. Make 
the cover of the book just as you 
made that for baby’s safety pin hold- 
er, and fill it with leaves of tissue 
paper in white and pink. Put a lit- 
tle loop of ribbon at the top of the 
book to hang it by. Screw into the 
wall near grandfather's chair a little 
brass hook on which to hang the 
book. Here he will always be able to 
tind it, and it will be a great source 


Grandmother can always use a sup- 
ply of hemmed cheesecloth dusters, 
thick kitchen holders. These 
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One-Piece, Straight Line Model 

No 2661—This style will make a very at- 
tractive “all through the day” dress, for serv- 
ice, for the street, and for calling or afternoon 
wear. The waist is cut in smock or blouse 
style, and is lengthened by skirt portions, to 
which it is joined under a hem tuck. The 
pattern is cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 38 
requires about 414 yards of 44-inch material. 





It is hardly necessary to emphasize 
today that babies should not be given 
soothing syrup or other sleeping po- 
tions. If the baby does not sleep 
naturally, the cause should be located 
and remedied, not hidden.—[A. G. 
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BANG! 
\ Down GO 


make you won- 

der how I do it! 

T can do it because 

T am the manufac. 

turer and sell direct 
to you, the user. 


Get My Boo 
And have | Money! 


It will open your eyes 
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Eamous Wherever Used 
Keystone Evaporators 


Because one man can operate 
of any kind. 


without help 





Our New Heater increases 
capacity from 30 to 40% by 
using waste heat. 


Sproul Hardware Co. 
DELEVAN, N. Y. 

















PERFECTION 


OIL HEATERS A «2am. 
Solid Comfort 


Perfection Oil Heaters radiate 
cosy warmth through long fall 
evenings — take the bite from 
frosty mornings—drive out cold 
all day—all over the house. 


carrying, no litter. 


a gallon of SO-CO-NY Oil. 


OF NEW YORK 


No smoke, no smell—no wood 
Instant, inex- 
pensive heat—8 hours of it—from 


Sold by hardware and general stores. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 





















may be made out of any scraps found 





Make them in 
different sizes to suit the needs to 
which they are to be applied. 


Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from local 


mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
Address Pattern Department, care of 
this paper. 











BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 


FAMOUS HOTEL BLEND 


DIFFERENT FROM ORDINARY COFFEES 
In 5-Ib. Lots or Over a 
Ib. 


From Wholesaler Direct 
Bean or Ground 
We're accepting orders from families direct for this 
remarkable blend, used by leading N. Y. Hotels 
n ranteed or 
6 Lbs. Del.Free 300 Miles. 10 Lbs. Del. Free 1000 Miles 
GILLIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 Washington St., New York 
Established 78 Wears 











Rely On Cuticura 
F or Skin Troubles 


sts ; So: Oint 3. 
Sample each pcan rt. RymengSSS. — 














For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 
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COMPLAINT 














Loss of Containers 


We shipped our cream from Owego, 
Tioga county, to Sayre, Pa, in the sum- 
mer of 1917, and in August the railroad 
failed to return one of our 40-quart 
ans. The creamery replied that it al- 
‘ays shipped the cans back as soon as 
emptied, that it had no empties, and 
that the loss must be due to United 
States express company. The latter has 
failed to make good, although it once 
offered us a can that had someone else’s 

which we would not accept 
; we have anything to do 

" ther people’s property. fe want 
ong n can or the pay therefor. The 
cans were not always at the express of- 
fice; Sometimes ‘the empty cream cans 
were found along the railroad track sev- 


ame on it, 
- refuse to 


eral rods from the depot, all covered 
with dirt and grime, and jammed _ by 
peing thrown off the moving train, Our 
name was painted on each can, and 
also on each cover, and we had a tag on 
cover and ecan.—[D. B., Tioga Coun- 
ty, N 


Few days go by that we don’t receive 
complaints from cream shippers of not 
receiving their cans, although we are 
careful to return all we get. The writer 
personally has made it his business to 
go to the depot in the evening when the 
diferent express cars come in to watch 
way in which the express 
such costly food containers 
milk and cream. They do 


the care lk ss 
men handle 
as cans for 


not seem to realize that any value is 
attached to these containers. We have 
jost customers, in some instances, be- 


the express company did not re- 
farmers the cans that we had 
ick to them, It is a fact well 
F known to all dealers in our business to- 
day that it is pre tically impossible to 
receive a Shipment by express in good 


cause 
turn to 
shipped b: 


order. If American Agriculturist can 
reform this condition, it certainly will 


a great favor to the dairy in- 
terests, not only, of Pennsylvania and 
New York, but of the whole country.— 
[D. C. Peterson, Manager Sayre Cream- 


be doing 


ery. 
The above complaints are all too 
true. They are typical of what is g0- 
ing on all over the country. ; Dairy- 
men are subjected to heavy financial 
expense owing to the abuse of loss of 
their containers. This is true, not only 
of milk cans, but of crates, bags and 
other empties which should be care- 
fully returned. We have taken this 
matter up with the American Railway 
express, the government organization 
that has absorbed all the express 
companies. While some reforms may 
be attempted, we fear it will not last. 
Similar complaints come from pas- 
sengers whose baggage is destroyed, 
injured or lost in transit. A great deal 
of stuff shipped by. freight is finally 
delivered very late, and then only in 


damaged condition. 

In r ively few of all these in- 
stan is the evidence such that col- 
lection can be forced for just claims. 
The tro e has been worse during re- 
cent n hs when labor was relatively 
scar nd so independent as to be 
( s. Now that peace should assist 
transportation in giving better service 
let one interested insist upon 
re 





Turning Waste Into Money 
Pians have been made by the war 


industries board at Washington for 
the reclamation of waste materials 


which will mean the saving of tons of 
raw material, transpotation and much 
money. The section has been organ- 

{ under the direction of Hugh 
ne, chairman labor division, with 
Jones, executive secretary, in 
the sectional board. It is 
d by the section to secure the 
Co-Operation of the government de- 
partments in the reclamation of waste 
Materials, and to utilize the labor of 
Prisoners, both war and civil, in the 


J. D. 
arge of 
propose 


Work; also to assist in securing legis- 
lation te nding to make the saivage of 
- aterials permanent, and thereby es- 
tablish a national waste reclamation 
8) em. 

‘ Lo il councils are to be brought to- 
octier at the call of the executive in 


<ack city, town or village, .to perfect 
_ ,reanization best suited to the 
— “= of the locality. It .is the coun- 
ae ity to inaugurate an educational 
7 opaign in order to affect the saving 
—— materials, and thus conserve 
ean Ssources of the country, both in 
“l power and material. 
anne _the materials to be re- 
‘ones are paper, cotton, rags, iron, 
gy conees, wool, brass, zine, alumi- 
ery uber, babbit metal, tinfoil, 
oe aan, etc. It is intended that 
With te Councils shall co-operate 
th the established salvage channels 


will be entitled to this free service by 
becoming a subscriber. 


jy ree 


iff: 


Orange Judd Service Bureau moan 
Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 





or, if not such, you 


SATISFACTION 


in’ the purchasing and disposal of the 
materials selected for reclamation. 
With the end in view of stimulating 
a desire to save the section will advise 
each council as to the minimum prices 
obtainable in any given locality. After 
the local organizations are completed 
a salvage week will be started as the 
initial effort of the council. These 
councils will be assisted in securing 
the co-operation by the Salvage Pub- 
licity Section of the United States War 
industries board. The reclamation 
section will make every effort to clear 
up the heretofore problem of the 
housewife, store and community—that 
of securing a market for salvaged 
material. 





Sportsmen Ignore Farmers 

Farmers around Newport, N. H, 
have had more or less damage done 
their crops from wild hogs that break 
out from the game preserve of the 
Blue mountain forest association. That 
concern appears to have settled some 
of these claims, but refuses compen- 
sation to others. Its attorney makes 
the following statement: 

“The wild hogs have been around this 
county and even over in the‘state of 
Vermont for some years, and one can 
well see why the association does not 
feel like settling for all the damage they 
may do. It might as well undertake to 
pay tor all the damage done by deer 
outside the park as to pay for all dam- 
age done by wild hogs.” 

Nothing very satisfactory in that to 
farmers whose crops are destroyed for 
the benefit of the gentry who are sup- 
porting a game preserve. We see no 
reason why the association is not le- 
gally as well as morally responsible 
for the damage done. Farmers should 
pool their cases, attach its property 
and try the case in court, or have the 
legislature act upon it. 





F. TI. G. received nursery stock al- 
most dead, and so returned it. We 
took the matter up with Scheerin’s 
Wholesale Nurseries, who reply that 
the trees left their place in proper 
condition, but they will duplicate the 
order early the coming spring, as they 
like to have their customers more than 
satisfied. It is a pleasure to do busl- 
ness with such a concern. 








Our Guarantee—We positively guar. 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 








Fairness to Farmers 
J. Ae M’SPARRAN, MASTER PA ST GRANGE 

The feeling that exists among some 
of our people that we are coming rap- 
idly to the time when we cannot feed 
our people and will be compelled to 
become an important nation arises out 
of an apparent ignorance of the facts 
in the case. We have by the last 
census 31 people to the square mile 
in this country, while England has 
over 600, and the other cowmtries of 
Europe have from 300 up per mile. It 
is very evident, therefore, that if we 
are not producing the food that we 
need and a large amount for export it 
is because we are simply not giving 
the effort toward raising these crops, 
and not because there would be any 
trouble for even ignorant farmers to 
meet a market need of 31 people to the 
square mile. 

The farmers of this country are not 
ignorant, as a class, but are, I feel 
sure, the most intelligent farmers to 
be found anywhere. It is true that 
the American farmer does not farm 
intensively as the European farmer 
does, and if he did he would starve 
for he could not find a market at 
even the cost of production. 

Farmers are still leaving the farm 
all over the country, and will continue 
to do so until conditions are made so 
that- a person can make the same 
money at farming that he can make 
at other business in the same hours 





; 


and with the same amount of capital 
and brains invested. 

It is, therefore, very silly to me-for 
the secretary of the interior to be 
making preparations in swamps and 
clearings and other difficult places to 
get farms ready for the returning sol- 
dier. There will be more good farms 
for sale after the war than ihere will 
be people who are willing to farm. 
The government is trying, even now, to 
compel the farmers to furnish milk 
to New York at a price in which they 
figure the cost of labor at 30 cents an 
hour. Now what othe: business is 
asked to figure labor at 30 cents? 

In nearly every state the burden of 
taxation that is laid on real estate is 
far above that laid on other farms of 
property. 

The price of wheat was driven from 
$3.40 to $2 a bushel last year, and the 
bran of that crop, which the farmer 
has to buy back to maintain his live 
stock was allowed to go from $35 to 
$55 a ton. 

If the farm were thoroughiy organ- 
ized such things would not happen; at 
least more than once in an adminis- 
tration. But reaily the one great rea- 
son why the farmer is so hard to or- 
ganize is that he is careless about the 
conditions of farming, because he 
knows that if farming does not pay he 
can quit and go into town and crowd 
a town man out of his job. That is 
exactly what he has been doing in 
such large numbers. I do not know 
when our statesman will awake to the 
Situation. It will be very unfortunate 
if we do not remedy conditions. 

I hope, therefore, that in the com- 
ing months that instead of going to 
the expense of preparing new land 
that an up-to-date system of distribu- 
tion will take the place of the present 
way that costs as much to market a 
crop as it does to produce it; and that 
the taxrlaws will made equitable so 
that a dollar will pay its just share of 
the cost of government, no matter in 
what undertaking it may be invested. 
If such economic problems as are 
mentioned above are settled fairly, the 
problem of keeping enough of our 
people on the term to grow crops, 
both for our‘own need and to maintain 
the balance of trade on the world’s 
markets will be solved. If these eco- 
nomic subjects are not handled right, 
the draining of a W swamps and the 
blasting out of a bunch of stumps will 
not answer the need. 
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Furs and Skins : 


TATED 
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Muskrat vs Seal 
The skin of the small muskrat is 
rapidly replacing that of the rare and 
expensive seal. l°or many years the 
sealskin coat has been something that 


was always longed for, but seldom 
looked for by milady of moderate 
means. A coat that formerly cost 


$1000 or over can now be bought for 
a small portion of this amount, owing 
to the process of plucking and dying 


northeastern muskrat and making al- 
most a perfect imitation of seal. This 
has worked wonders for the trappers 
of America. The muskrat skin that 


a few years ago sold for 10 to 25 cents 


has been advancing each year. 

It is the habit of many animals, 
more especially the mink, ’coon and 
otter, to explore all tiles, ditches and 


brooklets emptying into a stream. A 
trap set at the entrance, blocked up 
on each side with stones, chunks of 
wood or sticks will be sure to make a 
catch. Use a trap large enough to 
hold the largest animal native to the 
territory. 








Wants Your Furs 


Why be satisfied with ordinary prices 
when you can get MORE money by 
shipping to this well known and 
reliable house? You get ALL 

your money—no commis- 

sion charged—not one 

cent deducted for 

handling. 


Ship Today 


__. Wegrade your furs lib- 
erally—pay highest prices— 
temit promptly and guarantee 
absolute satisfaction at all times. 
Write For FREE Price List 
8 Gut ported on tho mesbet—cur latest fur price 
ist wi e Be 4 
will Go—write for it TODAY, 


Chicago, Dept. §9 


New York, D 
108 W. Austin Ave, oe 


118 W. 27th St, 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered, Your 
fur goods will cost you less than to buy 
them and be worth more. 

Our ilustrated catalog gives a lot of 
information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about our 
sale dyeing process on cow and horse 
hide, calf and other skins; about the 
fur goods and game trophies we sell, 
taxidermy, ete. 

Then we have recently got ouf an- 
other we call our Fashion book, wholly 
devoted to fashion plates of muffs, 
neckwear and other fine fur garments, 
with prices; also fur garments remod- 
eled and repaired. 

You can have either book by sending Gam 
your correct address naming which, or 
both books if you need both, Address 

The Crosby Frisian Fur Companyj 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








































Uncle Sam 
Wants Your Furs 


He needs them to keep the boys warm 
“over there,”’ Our prices are sky high, 
pay 5 per cent. extra on single 
4 shipments amounting to 
$50 or over. Ship us 
Write for trapper’s 
and price List. 
Free on request. 


HARRY LEVY 
132 W. 25th St. New York 











Send Your Cow or Horse Hide 


oes A 6 CE WR, 
and we will tan and make you a beautiful Coat, Robe, 
or Mittens to order, We make and remodel ladies 
furs. Prices reasonable. Samples and Price List Free 
Galloway Coats and Robes for Sale at Wholesale 
Prices. A work guaranteed. teference: Miles & 
Higbee, Bankers, Milford, Indiana. Write to the 
MILFORD ROBE & TANNING CO. 
237 Elm Street Milford, Indiana, 


We pay highest cash prices for 
all staple furs—Skunk, Mink, 
Muskrat, Raccoon, Red Fox, 
Fancy furs a specialty, includ-. 
ER a : 


ing Silver and Cros 











Fisher, Marten, etc. Est. 1870. 
Our continued prompt returns and liberal policy are 
how bringing us shipments from all North América, 
Alaska to Me xico, Send for free Price List. Address 
M. J. JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. Y. Dept. 9 





TRAPPERS ? Furs are high; trap- 
* ping pays New 
illus. book tells how to trap fox, 
muskrat ,skunk,wolf,mink,etc; water 
den, snow, log, blind sets,etce., 
fasten traps, stretch furs, make dead falls, snares. Fur 
News, big illus t , tells about fur markets, trap- 











ping, hunting, wo aft, fishing, fur farming, roots, herbs; lote 


¢ coin for copy of book and sample copy 


ot good stories. Send Ive 
of8"FUR NEWS, 71 W. 23d St. ,foon 403 New York 














He’s the man who helped make New York the world’s Premier Fur Market —leader of liberal assortments — of 


high prices — instant settlements —the square deal. 


None too large. 


M. F. Pfaelzer & Co. 


Members 


gh € Mr. Pfaelzer will help y uibert ds anc 
Savings Stamps by being unusually liberal for quick shi a ote ber ten’ eee ee 
is 


pments. He needs your furs. No shipment too small. 


money awaits your pe}is. Send for Price List and ship to 


115-123 West 29th Street (Desk 14), New York 
aw Fur Merchants’ Ass’n 





E MONEY For RAW. 


Ore 


Once anS&B shipper always an-S&B-shipper because the 


S&B policy Suarantees. highest prices: likerai assortments: 
immediate returns. Send to-day: for. price iist and ship to 


Struck « Bossak. Inc. ‘Ne 





York 








What 15° sr You ‘s Nation's Capital 






Washington, the home of the Pathfinder, is the 
merve-center of civilization; history is 
made at this world capital. The Pathfinder's 
ns pe ly review =— gon rs iafonn 
Savin these strenuous, wah 









means. 
would appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, 


and we will send the Path on pr 13 


week 
1Sc does not repay us; weare glad te investiga sew friend 


finder 13 weeks on trial, The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, 
published at the Nation's center,for the Nation;a paperthat prints 
allthe news of the world andtelis the truth and only the truth; now 
in its 2thyear. This paper fillsthe bill without em ptying the purse; 
itcosts but $ia year. Hi you want to keep posted on whatis going 
= on in the world, attheleast expense of time or money, this is your 
If you wanta paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wh 


the Pathfiader is yours. Iiyou 


fairly, briefly—here itis. Send 2Se to show that you mightlike sucha 


The Pathfinder, Box 46, Washington, D.C. 
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Z Cigar Leaf Tobacco : 


PAM 


Emerging from Uncertainties 

Tobacco and cigar conservation pro. 
grams outlined some time ago by the 
war industries board are to continue 
until further notice. Meanwhile the 
government has modified somewhat 
its requirements for manufactured 
smoking tobacco. It is altogether too 
early to forecast any predictions as to 
the export business in leaf tobacco. 
Nothing of this kind can be deter- 
mined so far as new business is con- 
cerned until ocean shipping conditions 
are more nearly normal. 

Naturally the foreign movement of 
both leaf and manufactured tobacco 
show great increases during past sum- 
mer and fall. Latest official figures 
available for August show exports of 
57,000,000 pounds domestic tobacco, 
or exactly threefold the exports of the 
same month a year ago. Total exports 
for eight months of 1918 were 243,- 
000,000 pounds, against 149 same pe- 
riod in 1917, and 334 millions in 1916. 
In cigarets over 8,000,000,000 were ex- 
ported in eight months, just double 
those of 1917, and nearly fourfold ex- 
ports in 1916. 

Two years ago there was practically 
no cigar leaf wrapper tobacco coming 
in from Sumatra. During the first 
eight months of 1917, however, this 
amounted to 3,270,000 pounds, and in 
the same period this year jumped to 
5,325,000. Very little wrapper leaf to. 
bacco is coming in from Cuba. Large 
quantities of so-called Turkish leaf to- 
bacco used for cigarets are being im- 
ported from Greece over 13,000,000 
pounds in eight months of this year or 
fourfold the business of a year ago, 
and nearly double that of two years 
ago. 

Cuba Sending Much Filler Tobacco 

Imports of cigar leaf tobacco from 
Cuba, largely fillers, continue heavy, 
over 15,000,000 pounds in eight months, 
or about the same as each of the pre- 
ceding two years. The “Tobacco Leaf” 
is authority for the statement that 
there are thousands of pounds of to- 
bacco from San Domingo and South 
America accumulated in warehouses 
at Atlantic ports awaiting shipment 
abroad, but unable to find available 
ships, so urgent are the requirements 
for all ocean tonnage in transporting 
foodstuffs to Europe. Evidently the 
tobacco growing countries of South 
America and the tropics have been 
producing very large crops during the 
war, looking for an eventual outlet in 
Europe. These tobaccos have, of 
course, been produced at a very much 
less cost than the cigar leaf tobacco of 
Pennsylvania, New York and New 
England, or for that matter, further 
south. 

Dealers Inclined to Buy Sparingly 

Middlemen and manufacturers are 
making the most of these general facts 
in their efforts to pound down the 
price of domestic cigar leaf tobacco: 
possibly losing sight of the upset con- 
ditions in Europe, and the logical re- 
sult that for a long time to come con- 
sumers there will be obliged to depend 
largely upon unmanufactured and 
manufactured tobacco from the Unit- 
ed States. 

Recent quotations in New York for 
selected lots of cigar leaf tobacco as 
sold by jobbers to manufacturers in- 
clude the following: New York state 
filer 30 to 35 cents a pound, Pennsyl- 
vania broadleaf filler 25 to 30 cents, 
Connecticut broadleaf filler 22 to 25 
cents, seconds 35 to 45 cents, wrappers 
50 to 75 cents. 


Disposing of Tobacco Waste 

Where can I dispose of tobacco waste, 
including the second growth of leaves 
that grew after the crop was har- 
vested? 

J. J. Friedman, 285 Metropolitan 
avenue, Brooklyn, N Y, buys all kinds 
of tobacco waste, low grade leaf, to- 
bacco sweepings, etc. Such stuff is 
used for making a nicotine extract for 
killing lice on plants. 


Farmers turn to the tractor because 
it is a step forward in farming, as 
and other modern farm implements. 
was the development of the reaper 


I have received the check of the 
Wells Fargo & Company express which 
was sent me in settlement of my 
claim; and I appreciate greatly the 
service of your bureau. I doubt if I 
ever could have accomplished any- 
thing for myself in this matter.—[W. 
BD. Lacy, Avon, N Y. . 
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Cleveland Tractor 


Serviceable the year ‘round 


The Cleveland Tractor is serviceable 


every season of the year. 
It is an all-purpose machine. 


When winter weather or crop condi- 
tions make the Cleveland unnecessary in 
the field its usefulness in other lines of 
work begins. | 


It is tractor and stationary engine in 
one. It will saw wood, pump, drag logs, 
haul grading or road-making machinery 
and do practically everything former! 
done during the winter months wi 
horses and stationary engines. 


The Cleveland lays down its own 
tracks, travels on them and picks them up 
again like the famous battle “tanks.” It 
will go practically anywhere—over rough 
uneven ground, on the side hill or over 


Atraction surface 


effectively prevents the Cleveland from 
packing the soil. 
You can house the Cleveland in less 
ce than is required for one horse. 
t in spite of its small size it develops 
2 horsepower at the drawbar and 20 
at the aie for stationary work. 


Under medium soil conditions the 
Cleveland Tractor plows 3% miles an 
hour with two fourteen inch bottoms. 
This is eight to ten acres a day—equal 
to the work of three good three-horse 


teams and three men. 
It burns either kerosene or gasoline. 


Don’t wait till spring to get your 
Cleveland Tractor. Order it now and 
get the full advantage of its all-purpose, 
all-season ability this winter—and be 
prepared for the first field work of early 


soft plowed fields. spring. 
tae” ‘ead i or 


scriptive matter and 
Cleveland, Ohio name of the nearest 


Cleveland dealer. 


The largest prodacer of crawler type tractors in the world / 


of 600 square inches : 
with a weight of less 19007 Euclid Ave. { 


than 3200 pounds 


°*n 
ie 


Cleveland Tractor pulling two potato diggers 
on one of America’s largest potato farms. 





























MONEY FOR FARMERS ||| VEGETABLE 
LOAN 2% 
No Commisions-—Mo Renewale—No Worry ||||| _ FORCING 


We loan money to actual or prospective farm owners on 35-year j mwomny 
mortgages at 5% % interest. You may use the money greeny 


To buy or improve farm lands and erect buildings, SS ee on oe ae eee Sa 


To buy live stock, fertilizers, and equipment, 
To pay off existing mortgages and debts. 


J The mortgage may be entirely canceled in 35 years by paying students, whether producing for commercial 
6% % annually—5%%4% for interest and 1% on the principal. Or you Sdeconse beck foe busy qsowens & Gall peeve 
may pay off all or any part of the principal at any time after 5 ry 

° “ n idea of its comprehensive character is 
years. We loan as little as $100 or as much as $10,000, according afforded by the following table of contents in- 
> dicating the range of subjects treated. 


to your needs and security. 


Write for full particulars today—if you live in any of the States and Heating; Soils; Manures, Lime and Fert 
Soi terilization ; 


listed below. Our territory comprises: 


Maine New Hampshire Vermont Massachusetts toting: Aaperegen: Muobarb: Latmect Caull- 
Rhode Island Connecticut New York New Jersey melon; Miscellaneous Vegetables; System of 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK markable lot of illustrations, 158 in number, 
of them are full-page in ‘sige and show mos 
146 State Street, Springfield, Mass. interesting subjects in connection with veg?- 
WHEN WRITING BE SURE TO GIVE THE LOCATION OF YOUR FARM 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 








Dean and Director, School of Agriculture and 
Experiment Station, The Pennsylvania 


This book is the result of many years of 
experience, study and observation. The author 
not only has had large experience himself in 


peated visits to the largest and best conducted 
vegetable forcing establishments in the United 
tates. His experience in teaching vegetable 
forcing enables him to discuss each topic from 
the standpoint of all practical growers and 


purposes or for the home table. As a handy 


highly serviceable. 


Contents: 
A General View; Greenhouse Construction 


lizer; ~ Soil Preparation; 

Insect Enemies and Their Control; Diseases 
and Their Control; Starting Plants: Water- 
ing. Heating, Ventilaiing and Shading; Mar- 
flower; Radish: Tomato; Cucumber; Musk 


Cropping; Frame Crops; Mushrooms. 
The value of the book is enhanced by a re- 


5% x 8 inches, 452 Pages. Cloth. Net, $2.00 








315 Fourth Ave. New York 
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FARM WAGONS aati 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide ty WHEN YOU WRITE 


or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any FARM POWER 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write Be vA DVERTISERS |, 


¥ today for free catalog trated in colors. 





Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO, 2 Elm Street, Quincy, Ul. ee OR TISING 





